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FOREWORD 


The inquiry on which this report is based was undertaken at the 
request of the American Vocational Association. At a meeting of 
that association held in New York City, December 9, 19S1, the 
executive committee approved a recommendation for appoint- 
ment of a committee of the association to study changing eco- 
nomic conditions, and problems involved in adapting programs of 
vocational education to these changes. On February 22, 1932, 
the executive committee voted to request the Federal Boaid 
for Vocational Education, now a division of the Office of Edu- 
cation, to assume responsibility for making this study, on the 
understanding that a committee from the association would serve in 
a cooperating and advisory capacity. On March 9, 1932, the stand- 
ing committee of the Federal Board approved the proposal of the 
association, and on June 22-24, 1932, the Director of the Federal 
Board called a conference of committee members and others to dis- 
cuss the projected research. Subsequent conferences of the Board’s 
staff with the advisory committee of the association were held Octo- 
ber 19, 1932, and May 2 and 6, 1933. 

The research committee of the Board’s staff charged with the re- 
sponsibility of conducting the inquiry comprised the following 
members: 

Chairman: J. C. Wnght, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education. 

Vice chairmen: Charles R. Allen, educational consultant; John 
Cummings, chief, research and statistical service. 

Members: Terry C. Foster, N. B, Giles, C. F. Klinefelter, Beulah I. 
Coon, Marie White, F. W. Lathrop, H. B, Swanson. 

The economic and social trends which appear to be of significance 
for vocational education have been identified, listed, and classified 
by the staff committee as they bear on different types of vocational 
training for agricultural, industrial, commercial, and home-making 
employments, and develop in these several fields corresponding needs 
for vocational training. 

As originally planned the results of the inquiry are to be published 
in two or possibly three separate reports : One — ^the present report — 
dealing with the larger aspect of problems developing for vocational 
education out of recent economic and social changes; a second, deal- 
ing with these problems in more technical detail, as they present 
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themselves to officials administering and supervising vocational pro- 
grams in the States and local communities ; and a third, to be issued 
possibly in a series of publications, dealing with problems consequent 
upon changing conditions as these problems confront vocational 
teachers in developing the content of vocational all-day, part-time, 
and evening courses, and in devising methods of vocational instruc- 
tion and training adapted to take account of present conditions and 
trends. 

Dr. 0. A. Prosser, director of the William Hood Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, in Minneapolis, Minn., prepared the present report, 
based upon the findings of the staff research committee. Dr. Prosser 
was requested to prepare the report because of his personal interest 
in the inquiry from the beginning; his close contact for many years 
past with the problems arising in the field of vocational education 
consequent upon the widespread, continuous, and frequently revolu- 
tionary changes affecting our wage earners, farmers, and home- 
makers ; and, finally, because of his services as chairman of a select 
committee on technological employment which, in its report to the 
Secretary of Labor in 19S1, dealt with many aspects of the social and 
economic trends of recent years, with which the present inquiry also 
deals as they bear upon vocational education. 

This is the first of several documents to be based upon the work 
of the research committee. Other documents will deal with special 
applications of the study to the problems of administrators, super- 
visors, and teachers in the several fields of vocational education of 
less than college grade. 


Geokge F. Zook, 0 oinmissioner. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND CHANGING 
CONDITIONS 

PART A 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

INTRODUCTION 

DURING the present century all fields of employment have be- 
come subject to sweeping economic and social changes. These 
changes are still going on. Some of them are common to all lines 
of employment and some are peculiar to particular occupations or 
fields of employment. These changes have caused corresponding 
shifts in the demands on workers which have increased their dif- 
ficulties and their need for help. These difficulties and needs are, 
generally speaking, of two kinds : Those common to workers in all 
fields — industry, agriculture, home making and commerce; and those 
peculiar to workers in different lines. 

FINDINGS 

Section I. Difieulties and needs common to dll workers. — k. sum- 
mary of these as revealed by a study of the trends common to all 
occupations includes the following: 

1. It is more difficult for the worker to keep up with what he has 
to know regarding his work. 

2. It IS more difficult for him to keep up with what he has to do 
in his work. 

8. It is becoming more necessary for him to use his head more 
and hands less. 

4. It is becoming more necessary that he shall also have other 
assets in addition to specific knowledge and skill. 

5. It is more necessaiy for him to keep in good physical con- 
dition. 

6. It is more difficult to learn skilled occupations on the job. 

Section II. Specicd diffiouities and needs of 'wage earners . — ^In 

this study certain well-marked economic trends were found m the 
wage-earning occupations of industry and commerce that were 

3 
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not found in agriculture and home making, which are nonwage-eam- 
ing occupations. The farmer is not a wage worker. He is a pro- 
ductive worker on his own and a business man combined, and the 
housewife is paid not in wages but in kind. Usually, also, she is 
manager and purchasing agent as well as productive worker in her 
own household. 

In addition to the obstacles which confront workers in ail fields 
and which are listed in section I above, the citizen who is employed 
as a wage earner in commerce or industry faces a large number of 
special trends or problems: 

1. He has increasing difficuHy in meetiug higher standards of em- 
ployment set up by the employer. 

2. He has greater difficulty in securing employment at former age 
levels. 

3. It is harder for him if he is an incompetent worker to secure 
and hold a job. 

4. He faces the potential risk of competition with better-trained 
foreigners. 

5. He faces a greater ri^ of having his job migrate to another 
community. 

6. He faces a greater risk that he may find it necessary to migrate 
to another community in order to secure employment. 

7. The increasing extent to which occupations are differentiated, 
specialized, and subdivided improves his chances of retaining any 
special job in which he is competent but reduces his chances of re- 
employment once he loses his job. 

8. He is increasingly restricted by legislation affecting all em- 
ployment, by code and labor regulations, and by other factors and 
agencies. 

9. He faces, in proportion, as he is unskilled, a greater risk of job 
shifting. 

10. He faces a continuous situation where the demand for techni- 
cians in all fields is increasing and where the demand for highly 
skilled tradesmen continues undiminished. 

11. He faces continuous testing on the job by rising standards of 
efficiency in its performance. 

12. He faces in some occupations a diminishing number of avail- 
able pay-roll jobs while in others he faces an increasing number of 
pay-roU jobs. 

13. It is more and more difficult for him to discover what he wants 
to do and what he is fitted to do. 

14. It is more and more difficult for him to market his assets as a 
worker to the best advantage. 

15. To an increasing extent he imperils his chances of employment 
by thinking that an education will relieve him of hard work and of 
the need for continuous improvement in a changing economic world. 
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Section III. SpedcH diificylties and needs of wcyrl'ers engaged In 
farming . — (A nonwagc-earning occupation.) In addition to the 
obstacles common to workers in all fields described in section I above, 
a study of the trends in agriculture shows that those engaged in farm- 
ing face such other problems as those listed below. Some of them 
are not by any means peculiar to agriculture but they are emphasized 
here from the standpoint of the farmer as a business man. 

1. It is harder for the incompetent worker in farming to survive 
under competitive conditions. 

2. The unskilled worker faces an increasing need of greater skill 
in order to survive as a competitive farmer. 

8. In many cases he faces the need for a greater diversification in 
his own business. 

4. He has a greater difficulty in adjusting his product to market 
demands. 

5. He has a greater need for the exercise of managerial ability in 
handling farm problems which are becoming more and more numer- 
ous and complicated. 

6. He faces an increasing need of understanding and carrying out 
intelligently special legislation and, regulations concerning farm 
products. 

7. He faces, in many cases, geographical shifts in production 
areas which may make it necessary for him to modify the old or 
take up an entirely new line of production. 

8. He faces a fluctuating competition in his business due to drift 
from and to urban life. 

9. It is more difficult for the farm youth to make an intelligent 
decision regarding his life occupation. 

10. It is more difficult for the farm youth to be a competent 
farmer. 

Section IV. Special difftovUks and meds of home mahere . — 
(Nonwage-earning occupation.) In addition to the obstacles and 
problems confronting the workers in all vocations including home 
makers, described in section I above, the following difficulties and 
needs in the opinion of leaders in tliis field grow out of the wider 
conception of the home as a social unit or agency for human wel- 
fare of which the home maker is the leader and administrator as 
well as a worker : 

1. It is becoming more of a problem to hold the home together. 

2. It is increasingly difficult to adjust to changing housing 
conditions. 

3. It is becoming more important and difficult to secure and 
maintain desirable home surroundings. 
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4, It is becoming more necessary to operate the home on an 
efficient economic basis. 

6. It is becoming more necessary to make the home atmosphere 
an adequate offset to the tension of life outside the home. 

6. There is an increased recognition of health as a family asset. 

1. It is becoming increasingly difficult to provide proper or 
adequate recreation in the home. 

8. It is increasingly important to make intelligent use of available 
forms of social services. 

9. It is increasingly difficult to bring the home up to socially de- 
sirable standards. 

10. It is becoming more difficult to become competent as a home 
maker. 

Seotton V. Soffiid trends . — ^The study showed certain trends which 
are not included in the foregoing analysis of the growing difficul- 
ties and needs of workers, but some of which, at least, are germane 
to the problem. They are included in the following summary : 

1. There is an increasing number of persons in the total social 
group who are in some way socially maladjusted. 

2. The growth of crime and disobedience to law furnish the most 
significant evidence of increasing social maladjustment in this 
country. 

3. Employment in an occupation for which a person is not suited 
is another widespread form of social maladjustment. 

4. There is an increased public sense of responsibility for the 
handicapped. 

5. There is a changing concept of education from training for 
leadership alone to mass education as an offset to social maladjust- 
ment. 

6. There is an increasing tendency toward public vocational 
education. 

7. We seem to be facing, as the result of the depression and of 
other causes long at work, a geographical shift in lines of business, 
products, plants, and workers which emphasize the interstate or 
national character of the vocational education problem. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

"What is the 'present sitvationf — ^The difficulties and needs of the 
workers of today have already been outlined. These have resulted 
from economic causes which are described in the body of this re- 
port. These causes are continually at work. In any system of free 
economic competition they will probably continue and at a con- 
stantly accelerated rate. If this be true, then the problems of 
the American worker in any line of employment will become more 
and more difficult and the need of help corresnondingly grave. 
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Confvsed workers. — ^In shop and office, on the farm and in the 
home, the workers of America are confused by the kaleidoscopic, 
technological, and economic swirl in which they are engulfed; dis- 
turbed by the shifting demands of their occupations; discouraged 
by the uncertain character of their employments; alarmed by the 
rising standards and requirements of their occupations which they 
must somehow meet; and baffled in their efforts to meet them because 
they need knowledge and understanding, as well as skill, which their 
daily job never could give and is becoming less and less able to 
give them. 

BoTm vUal issues. — ^These difficulties lead to unemployment, low- 
ered morale, social unrest, reduced income, and lower standards of 
living among workers. They also lead to a growing inability of 
workers to meet the rising standards of efficiency in the performance 
of work which competitive buaness has set up in the case of industry 
and commerce; competitive agriculture in the case of farming; and 
public opinion and social expectancy in the case of home maldng. 
Entirely aside from the question of justice to the beleagured workers 
of the country and of their personal welfare, the future of American 
industry, American business, American agriculture, and the Ameri- 
can home is at stake ! 

What should he dom to meet the situcction? — Four things at least. 
One would be to maintain the efficiency on his job of the wage- 
earning worker in an industrial or commercial occupation. A sec- 
ond would be to take care of new groups of such workers having 
special needs. A third would be to supply the necessary number 
of thoroughly trained recruits for agriculture, commerce, industry, 
and the home. A fourth would be to improve the ability through 
training of workers to market their wares — ^their wage earning or 
productive assets and aptitudes. 

How can, it he done? — ^Three alternatives present themselves. The 
first would be to have the services to workers described in the fore- 
going paragraph performed by employers for the benefit of their 
own wage earners in industry and commerce; by farmers for the 
benefit of their sons; and by home makers for the benefit of their 
daughters. A second would be to put the worker in all lines of 
work on his own responsibility for securing what he lacks to over- 
come his difficulties. This is still the prevailing policy in this 
country in spite of the encouraging development of the b^innings 
of a system of public vocational education.* A third would be to 
have the public assume the responsibility for providing an adequate 
system of public vocational education in the States which will meet 

♦ The Executive Order of June 27, 1934, under -which a Federal committee has been 
established by the Secretary of Labor to prescribe rules and regulations for apprentice 
training programs in industry under codes of fair competition, may be noted as a 
significant development in this field 
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the needs of prospective or employed workers in the various 
occupations. 

One feadhle plan, — F or many reasons this third plan is the only 
one that is feasible or that can be made adequate. This is not 
intended as an argument for Federal aid but as a proposal that a 
vital service be performed in some way by the only feasible agency. 
With or without the encouragement and support of Federal aid, 
public vocational schools of the several States and local communities 
constitute the only agency by which the service can be rendered 
properly and the social responsibility discharged, 

THE SEVEN MAJOR POINTS OF THE REPORT 

The seven major points of the report are the following: 

First. Most people must work in order to live. 

Second. In order to work successfully, they must keep up-to-date 
in their occupational equipment. 

Third. So rapid and extensive are the changes in occupations 
and the corresponding changes in the equipment workers need, that 
the procession of demands on them seems to be continually passing 
by while they stand still. 

Fourth. If workers do not keep up with the procession they meet 
with lowered wage, reduced employment, and loss of occupation; 
and the further they lag behind, the sooner they join the unem- 
ployable group or become a part of the social scrap heap. 

Fifth. The only agency we know, which can help them keep 
up to date with the occupational equipment in skill and knowledge 
they need, is some form of vocational training. 

Sixth. Only an adequate system of public vocational education 
will meet the needs of prospective and of employed workers in the 
various occupations. 

Seventh. All the trends in the conditions affecting the matter em- 
phasize the interstate and national character of the problems of voca- 
tional education in the States. 

WHAT TO READ IN THE REPORT 

In the body of the report which follows, those specially interested 
in the difficulties and needs of farmers should read pages 13 to 28, 
inclusive, on the economic changes which affect workers in all occu- 
pations, and pages 45 to 58, inclusive, regarding those special changes 
which affect the farmer in a special way. 

Those specially interested in the wage earners of industry and 
commerce also should read pages 13 to 28, inclusive, and follow this 
with the reading of pages 31 to 42, inclusive, where the special 
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difficulties and needs are discussed which are common to wage earn- 
ing as contrasted with farming and home making. 

Those specially interested in home mailing should follow pages 13 
to 28, inclusive, with the discussion of the special difficulties and 
needs of home makers on pages 61 to 80, inclusive. 

The body of the report concludes with a description of the social 
trends which are affecting the problem of vocational education and 
particularly of public vocational education (pp. 81 to 90). 
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PARTB 


BODY OF THE REPOKT 

CHAPTER I 

ECONOMIC CHANGES AFFECTING THE 
AMERICAN WORKER 

In this part of the report the discussion is for the purpose of 
explaining and substantiating the statements made in the introduc- 
tion. That discussion will consist of the answers to a series of 
questions which are today running through the minds of thinking 
citizens. In these answers the explanation and supporting evidence 
for the statements of the introduction will be furnished. That sup- 
porting evidence, generally speaking, will include all these types of 
proof; recognized common experience, reasoning from conditions 
and causes to results, illustrations, expert opinion, and statistical 
and other data. 

Research and invention . — ^These are the two main causes of most 
economic change. They result in a never-ending stream of new tools, 
machines, devices, precision instruments, methods, physical and chem- 
ical processes and materials which are utilized in the production 
of old and new commodities through industry, agriculture, and the 
home; in the distribution of commodities through commerce and 
transportation ; and in the work of a wide variety of service occupa- 
tions such as those of the auto repair man. In a sense, the service 
rendered by those engaged in these service occupations is the com- 
modity they produce and sell. For the purpose of this report, 
unless otherwise stated, such services will be so considered.^* ^ 

Progress of scientific mxmagement , — ^The third most potent cause 
of economic change is the progress of scientific management. Con- 
trolling large amounts of capital and unlimited labor-saving devices, 
scientific management conquers markets by the mass production of 
goods at the lowest possible unit cost. Through combines and 
mergers, plants are enlarged, abolished, or shifted to new locations 
so as to take better advantage of sources of raw material, customers, 
or an attractive labor supply. Migratory industries and plants 
within industries tend to reshape the industrial map of the country. 

1 3 « 4 Numbers inserted in the text refer to correspondingly numbered notes and 
references appended to this report. (See pp 91 to 112 ) 
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Beginning where research and invention leave off, scientific man- 
agement uses their mechanical and chemical contributions to in- 
crease the production of goods; to improve their quality and to 
decrease the unit cost of production. By substituting mechanical 
for human power, tasks are almost without limit subdivided and 
specialized. As a result, many old jobs are constantly being abol- 
ished or greatly modified and many new jobs created. Spurred by 
economic competition, equipped with the best labor-saving facilities 
and skilled in the regimenting of men, scientific management con- 
stantly raises its production record to new levels, until overproduc- 
tion is followed by intermittent or seasonal employment that may 
end in imderconsumption and the inevitable business depression.®* ^ 

MmiOigerial Tesponsibility . — ^Industry and commerce can and do 
employ special managers to make the most of technological advance. 
The situation is different in agriculture and home making. Every 
farmer must be his own manager. In proportion as he, too, becomes 
scientific doe^ he succeed under the conditions of competitive farm- 
ing. Science, discovery, and invention have contributed wonder- 
working farm mechanism for his use. Scientific agriculture has de- 
veloped the plants and the knowledge of soil culture which have 
already made the adjustment of agricultural production to con- 
sumption one of our gravest national problems. In competitive 
agriculture already the farmer is witnessing the pronounced shift in 
the geographical areas where such farm products as wheat, corn, and 
cotton can be grown to advantage. 

The American home is in constant process of adjusting itself to 
the new mechanical devices and processes which the housewife, as 
producer and consumer-manager, is eager to utilize for the safety, 
comfort, and happiness of her loved ones, and many different fields 
of science contribute useful knowledge which aid her in the dis- 
charge of her responsibility for the efficiency and maximum con- 
tribution of the home as the fundamental social unit for the care 
and conservation of childhood and youth. 

The system of free competition . — Still another important cause of 
economic change is a system of free competition in which the eco- 
nomic pressure upon employers and upon farmers causes them to 
utilize every advantage they can gain from the more scientific man- 
agement of men, of materials, of the production and application 
of power, of improved physical and chemical processes and of other 
labor-saving devices. To an appreciable extent, social expectancy 
in the form of public opinion is providing a form of social pressure 
on the home maker that lift^ her ideals and improves her service 
in her own household. 
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ECONOMIC CHANGES AFFECTING ALL 
OCCUPATIONS 

Guided by scientific management and spurred on by economic 
pressure, technological progress is continually changing the char- 
acter of jobs and occupations in most lines of employment. New 
operations and processes arise to supplant or modify old ones. 
Corresponding changes take place in the kind and degree of skill 
and knowledge demanded by the occupation. As a result the usable 
content in skill and knowledge which the occupation requires for 
efficient work is not only continually changing in character but 
steadily increasing in amount and complexity. In all occupations 
other than the unskilled or semiskilled, the technical knowledge 
requirement is increasing as compared with purely manipulative 
skill.® 

In most occupations, job assets in intelligence, technical under- 
standing, resourcefulness, morale, and the ability to get along with 
others tend to rise in the scale of importance as compared with 
muscular strength or merely manipulative ability.® 

By the substitution of mechanical for human power, the machine 
“ muscles in ” on the occupation so that the demand is for more use 
of the head and less use of the body. On the other hand, the lifting 
tempo to which the speed of our economic life is keyed increases the 
physical and nervous strain on workers correspondingly.^® 

Today the outstanding characteristic of gainful employments of 
all kinds is their changing character. All around us pronounced 
shifts — some gradual but many rapid — are constantly going on in 
the various occupations by which men earn a livelihood.^^ 

Continuous shifts from decade to decade take place in the com- 
parative importance of fields of employment; in the comparative 
importance of occupations within fields of employment; in the geo- 
graphical area where a given commodity is produced; in the kind 
of raw materials utilized; in the kind and quality of commodities 
produced; in the labor-saving devices and processes employed; in 
the increasing substitution of mechanical for human power ; in rising 
standards for the efloicient performance of jobs; in the ceaseless up- 
ward trend of the output of workers per man-hour ; in the ceaseless 
downward trend of the unit cost of producing commodities; in the 

15 
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demands for skill and knowledge made on workers ; in the difficul- 
ties they encounter as workmen; and in their corresponding need of 
help as citizens.^’ “ 

Some of these difficulties and needs are common to workers in all 
fields and some are peculiar to workers in specific fields or occupations 
within fields. 



CHAPTER III 


DIFFICULTIES AND NEEDS OF WORKERS 
IN ALL OCCUPATIONS 

In the summary of findings of this report (see pt. A, findings, 
sec. I) , six of these difficulties and needs wore listed, each of which 
will be considered more in detail here. 

1. 'Why is it more Mificult for the irorler fo keep up with wheat 
he has to know regarding his work? 

For reasons already given, the tools, devices, and processes in 
virtually all occupations are continuously in a state of development — 
of improvement. This continual shift in the skill and knowledge 
required in the various lines of work is one of the most significant 
features of the modern economic world.^'*’ 

The fundamental hohis of modern skill and knowledge is the 
development of science and invention. In a single year more new 
designs in furniture and woodworking of all lands are developed 
than were produced by craftsmen during long periods of medieval 
history, and the changes in materials, equipments, and processes of 
manufacturing are correspondingly rapid. Today occupations are 
many, special, and diversified. Tools and appliances have become 
complicated and diversified and changes in them are many and 
frequent. 

Old skills are continually being discarded and replaced by new 
skills. Old technical knowledge is quickly abandoned and supple- 
mented by the results of new discoveries and inventions. New skills 
are constantly required and new technical knowledge is constantly 
and rapidly developed and applied. Both the skill and the knowl- 
edge needed by workers is complex and rapidly changing. Because 
the content of occupations shifts so frequently, the modern worker 
in all fields of employment must adapt and readapt himself to the 
demands of his job, not once but many times during his productive 
life. 

As a result we have had a great increase in the total technical 
knowledge available which the workers in a given occupation need 
to know in order to be efficient on their jobs; retain their employ- 
ment; or win promotion. But this body of usable knowledge is 
itself in a state of flux. It is continually changing and will continue 
to do so as long as research and invention are left free to discover 
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new principles and to invent new materials and appliances. It fol- 
lows that the workers in any occupation have in each generation a 
greater need for the helpful information the work demands, and a 
greater difficulty in securing it, because of its growing and shifting 
content. 

It will not be possible to furnish here more than one illustration for 
each main field of occupations of the increasing and shifting body 
of information with which workers must be acquainted if they are 
to meet rising standards of efficiency successfully in the discharge 
of their duties.^® 

In home making , — ^The women of the home are the great retail 
buyers of the Nation. They purchase most of the commodities of 
every kind and most of the service produced by our workers. They 
select and use, among an infinite variety of other things not listed 
here, sites, houses, and gardens; heating, ventilating, and water 
systems; rugs, carpets, draperies, and decorations; furniture and 
household appliances; food and clothing; sanitary care and medical 
service; education and recreation. To choose and utilize intelli- 
gently any of these commodities and services, the home maker needs 
technical knowledge as a buyer and as to buying standards. 

Let us take the home maker’s many problems in relation to the 
selection of fabrics for clothing and household use and consider 
rayon alone. This synthetic product requires a treatment different 
from that given other fibers. Home makers who would learn to 
select and utilize it in garments or in draperies must somehow learn 
for what kind of cloth it is practical and how to care for it. And 
every year, new textiles are appearing which contain new and dif- 
ferent qualities of rayon, and new mixtures and adaptations of it in 
a widening variety of cloths. 

In agmcuMwre . — The extent to which any field of occupations has 
become mechanized can be judged by the horsepower capacity of the 
engines of all kinds which are installed to drive the machinery, in 
relation to the number of employees. In agriculture the horsepower 
of power movers utilized per wage earner increased from 1849 to 
1923 more than 3.5 times. Irrespective of the labor-saving tools and 
devices of the farm which are now power driven, this substitution of 
mechanical for human power alone increased the productive effi- 
ciency of the farmer and 1 hired man to that of 7 men under the 
old conditions. In the past decade this advance in the motoriza- 
tion of the farm and in the utilization of man-saving tools and 
devices has steadily increased. 

The farmer has been called upon to pass judgment on the eco- 
nomic value to him of this, that, or the other machine or appliance 
under the given conditions of production on his farm, and to learn 
somehow how to utilize it so as to get from it the worth of his 
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investment. Take the tractor, to illustrate. He has needed — as 
many still do — ^knowledge which would help him to decide whether 
a tractor would pay; to select the best kind for his purposes; to buy 
it to the best advantage; to learn how to operate it efficiently; and 
above all, to take care of it properly. 

In commercial em^oyments . — No better illustration of the prob- 
lem to workers in this field of keeping up with what they should 
know can be furnished than the case of a sales clerk of silk and 
rayon goods in a department store. Every year these widely varied 
goods change in weave, texture, ingredients, quality, weight, color 
and shade, design, and price. With a thousand new facts for each 
season the alert clerk must equip herself in order to serve customers 
intelligently and promote sales. 

In indmtry . — ^Here so many new operations and processes are 
constantly appearing and old ones disappearing, that there is no 
adequate record of the changes available or feasible. In any occu- 
pation, when these shifts take place, workers who meet the new 
requirements must scrap old knowledge and learn to understand and 
apply the new knowledge in its place. Just now there is a pro- 
nounced shift going on, or at least imminent, from the steam driven 
locomotive to the gas driven or diesel type. Many locomotive 
engineers, while retaining many facts about the duties of an engi- 
neer which are still valuable, will be called upon to abandon much 
that they know and to take over and use the information necessary 
to the intelligent handling of a vastly different type of railroad 
power. 

2. Why is it more difficuLt for the worker to keep up with whai 
he has to do? 

Progress in mechanics and science brings corresponding mechani- 
cal and chemical changes in occupations. These changing opera- 
tions and processes cause new problems because they present new 
ways of dealing with old things which workers must learn to under- 
stand and perform. 

In home making , — ^The substitution of the vacuum cleaner for the 
broom, of the electric stove for the coal stove, of the oil burner for 
the coal furnace, and of the washing machine for the old tub have 
all operated to lighten the physical labor of the household. At the 
same time they have made it necessary for the mistress of the house- 
hold and for the housemaid, if there be one, to find out how each 

new-fangled ” appliance works, as well as its proper operation and 
care. 

In agricultwe — ^When the substitution of the tractor for the mule 
makes any farmer the operator of a traveling gas motor, he must 
add to his knowledge of animals an understanding of the internal 
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combustion engine and the ability to use it and keep it in good run- 
ning condition. To raise crops and protect his soil against impover- 
ishment, fertilizer must be used. While stable or barnyard manure 
is, of course, satisfactory so far as it goes ”, the experiment stations 
are demonstrating the value of other fertilizers, such, as synthetic 
nitrate, which the farmer should learn to use. Should he happen, 
also, to be engaged in the raising of citrus fruit he must become 
skilled in the safe and effective use of cyanide process for extermi- 
nating insect pests. 

Comm&rGial employ ments, — When the typewriter was substituted 
for the pen it created an entirely new type of office employee whose 
duty it is to copy or transcribe on the machine both dictation and 
office records. On the other hand, when the comptometer was sub- 
stituted for the pencil, clerks and accountants were required to learn 
the handling of the new labor-saving device. Only in large offices 
is there a special comptometer operator. As the billing machine 
and the card file in bookkeeping take the place of the cumbersome 
record books of the old accountant, he must either take over the 
manipulation of these devices or employ a clerk for that purpose. 
In any event, he must reorganize his system of keeping books and 
devise suitable records for the new plan. 

In industry. — Few, if any, other mechanisms in industry have 
passed through — are passing through — ^so many sweeping and con- 
stant changes as the automobile. In the effort to please the customer 
and capture the market many new mechanical principles and de- 
vices appear on the various cars from year to year. Each manufac- 
turer operates a traveling school whose experts travel from city to 
city in order to instruct the shop forces of local dealers regarding 

new wrinkles ” on that particular make of car. On that car and 
its new wrinkles the repair shop of the dealer specializes. The 
mechanic in any of the general auto repair shops of the city en- 
counters in the course of the year the new cars of every manufac- 
turer. Without the help of a manufacturer’s school he is supposed, 
in some way, to know about every feature of every car and to handle 
all new problems promptly and efficiently. 

3. Why is it necessary for the 'wovher to use the head more and 
the hands less? 

That this is true is due to the increased mechanization of occupa- 
tions in a never-ending program of development and improvement, 
and to the increased importance of organization in the production 
of goods and in the rendering of service. Clearly the increased sub- 
stitution of the machine reduces the human, physical (mechanical) 
contribution but not the mental or nonmechanical contribution. Both 
technological progress and scientific management are constantly 
abolishing or revamping jobs in which the worker used his head little 
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but his body much, and are creating jobs which make more demands 
on his intelligence, or his knowledge, or his judgment, or his capacity 
to carry responsibility, or his ability to get along with other people. 

The case is clear where new and more responsible jobs are cre- 
ated, as in the substitution of 1 technician for 12 hand cigarmakers. 
It is also increasingly true, however, that there is less and leisS place 
in the economic world for the ordinary day laborer who is handi- 
capped by great stupidity or dense ignorance. Scientific manage- 
ment organizes production on an eiBSciency basis and the standards of 
performance for every job are constantly rising.^^ 

In the ganging of men and the distribution of duties the semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers often perform tasks involving the 
operation of costly equipment, the proper care of costly raw mate- 
rial or of large quantities of raw material, the handling of a costly 
finished product or the safety of large numbers of fellow workmen. 
Under such conditions one mistake may cost more in money or in 
human life than many mistakes by other workers more skilled. In 
an overcrowded labor market we may expect more than in the past 
the discriminating selection of those unskilled workmen who know 
more, think better, and are more reliable than their fellows. 

Either one of two situations may result from technological prog- 
ress. One is illustrated by the case of the weaver in a textile mill 
and the other by the man in charge of a hydroelectric plant . 

In home making . — ^The ability to buy intelligently has become more 
important than the ability to produce things by the exercise of 
the old home crafts. If the housewife is not able to bake home- 
made bread the loss is but slight now that the commercial bakery 
provides on the average a better loaf, and at little if any additional 
cost. But if she does not know the difference between wool and 
cotton and cannot distinguish between durable and shoddy goods, 
her household is destined to pay annually not only in money but in 
other ways also the cost of her ignorance. 

In agricultuTe . — ^Through the dissemination of information con- 
cerning seed selection, soil preparation, and the use of fertilizers 
farmers have learned to produce all the available market can absorb. 
The problem in every branch of agriculture is no longer how to 
produce more commodities, but how to diversify and to produce 
more economically as well as to market successfully the farmer’s 
annual output. The solution of this problem by any farmer makes 
more demands on him for the use of his head than on the farmer 
of any previous generation. He needs to make a study of market 
conditions and market behavior which will help him from year 
to year to plant the right kind and amount of this, that, or the 
other crop and sell his product at the time and place it will yield 
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the largest return. He needs also to take over new knowledge 
concerning new crops that could be grown. 

In commercial occupations . — ^Technological improvement has sur- 
rounded the modern business man and his office force with many 
mechanical facilities for doing more and better work with less 
physical effort. Formerly letters were written by hand; now they 
are dictated directly to a stenographer or the dictaphone. For- 
merly, business contacts were made by letter or personal visitation ; 
now the overwhelming bulk of them are made by telephone and 
telegraph. Formerly, goods were shipped short distances by water 
and dirt roads ; now they are shipped long distances by fast-moving 
freight trains, trucks, steamships, and airships. Formerly, office 
correspondence and all other material had to be rewritten or retyped 
over and over again to secure needed copies; now a wide variety of 
duplicating machines have turned the modern office into a new 
type of print shop. 

These and many other technological contributions have freed the 
business man from the mechanical details of his work, and as a re- 
sult have vastly increased the amount of business he can transact in 
the course of the day. But the same moving cause of his greater 
freedom has also led to a huge increase in the amount of business 
transacted and in the competition for business; has complicated 
business affairs ; has made it increasingly necessary that the decisions 
of the business man shall be based on an accurate knowledge of the 
facts involved in each transaction; and has thus brought about a 
greater use of the head instead of the body among business men and 
their working force. 

In industry . — ^The chief engineer of a great ocean steamship may 
complete a voyage without doing much more on the boat than pos- 
sibly inspecting all the countless mechanical and electrical equip- 
ments and appliances which have been provided for the comfort and 
safety of passengers and for which he is primarily responsible. 
About all of them he must know enough to determine what to do 
in case of trouble. When it occurs he must use his head to solve 
problems with mechanisms most of which the old time marine en- 
gineer never saw during a life time. 

4. Why is it more necessary to home other assets in addition to 
specific hnowledge and shill in an occupalionf 

The increasing complexity of our economic order is emphasizing 
the importance of selecting employees who fit into the organization 
and are able to get on with their fellow workmen. 

Here again mechanization is, however, the chief moving cause 
of much of the emphasis now laid on the attitude of the worker. 
Technological progress has led to the specialization of tasks in the 
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performance of work and this in turn has made team play between 
workers more necessary. Antagonistic groups of workers cannot 
cooperate efficiently. Extensive cooperation is nevertJieless a condi- 
tion of successful operation where individual workmen must fashion 
different parts of an article and assemble these parts so that they 
“ fit and click ” in the finished product. 

The need of team flay . — ^When scientific management establishes 
the most efficient path of material flow in a manufacturing estab- 
lishment, all along that path workmen must cooperate if the flow 
is to produce plaimed results. Under gang organization of produc- 
tion men cease to be individual workers and become a part of a group 
with which they are expected to work as smoothly and helpfully 
as a well adjusted part of a machine. 

Many jobs, admittedly, call for little knowledge or skill even 
when the work is important as a part of the total effort of the work- 
ing force. This tends to focus attention on other values — ^fitting 
into the organization and getting on with the people with whom 
you must work. Among employers there exists a perfectly under- 
standable desire to eliminate worry about “ trouble makers ” by not 
employing them. Even in the case of skilled workers there is a ten- 
dency also to prefer the “ adjustable man.” In almost every concern 
some steps are taken to cultivate the morale of the working force, 
and the high productive value of effective team play no one debates. 

In hoTne makmg . — ^Freedom from household drudgery, which the 
mechanizing of the home has given so many women, has thrown 
into the foreground other responsibilities I'equiring other qualities 
than those of a routine worker. The many new opportunities for 
the improvement of the home in all its aspects make higher de- 
mands on the personality as well as the qualifications of the house- 
wife. More than ever before she requires all such assets as tact, 
diplomacy, good health, poise, and capacity as a household execu- 
tive. Perhaps this last quality is the most valuable of all because 
she is undertaking new and vital services which require from the 
start the ability to plan for each of the many services of a home 
program; to carry out that program; to check the results; and to 
adjust her plan accordingly. Few executive jobs make higher 
demands on personality and managerial ability than does that of the 
American home maker at her best. 

In agrieulPwre. — Believed of much drudgery through the applica- 
tion of mechanical power to the farm, its owner finds that success 
now depends in large measure, at least, on other qualities than capac- 
ity to farm in the same old way. He must develop the ability to 
manage all the affairs of his farm so as to get better results in product 
and price and at a less cost of production. The old isolation of rural 
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life prevented him from developing the personality he now needs to 
market the products of a more diversified farming. Finally, he 
should cultivate the ability to get along with people for still another 
reason. There is need for more collective action and greater team 
play about many things among the residents of the countryside, and 
in meeting this need he should play a more influential part. 

In commercial employments . — Because research and invention, the 
engineer and scientific management have so enormously increased the 
output of commodities per man-hour with correspondingly amazing 
reduction of unit costs, business is more concerned today with the 
selling than with the production of goods. While it is not by any 
means wholly true, there is a partial truth in the saying that “ any- 
one can produce goods today but it takes real ability to sell them."' 

Of course the quality, appearance, and adaptibility of any com- 
modity helps to sell it. Business has learned, however, that goods do 
not sell themselves. By other means, in addition to the real merit of 
an article, must customers be attracted, contacted, sold, properly 
served, and retained. As never before employers are paying close 
attention to what might be called the selling assets of recruits to the 
business as well as of old employees. Wherever any position brings 
an employee in contact with the public or with individual prospects 
as customers, beyond a certain amount of intelligence and of 
mechanical or clerical skill, the person chosen to fill it is the one who 
seems best equipped to cultivate new customers and hold old ones. 

The information clerk at the front desk of any line of business is 
not assigned there because of her ability as a stenographer or account- 
ant. With her the mechanical duties of a clerk are reduced to a 
minimum. She must, of course, know the answers to the questions 
asked by the public. Waat counts most, however, are her other 
assets in attractive personal appearance, neatness, pleasant voice, 
good manners, uniform courtesy, tact, diplomacy, and the smile that 
is both sincere and winning. 

In industry . — ^After the employing official of any concern has 
determined whether an applicant is competent to fill the position for 
which he has applied, an answer to one further question is sought: 
‘‘‘Will this man fit into our organization? ” This is not a simple 
question but rather the final answer to a number of more specific 
ones such as : “ Has he ever been in difficulty with the law ? ” ; Has 
he ever been discharged for cause ? ’’ ; “ What is his reputation as to 
truthfulness, honesty and the like ? ” ; “ What evidence is there of his 
ability to get along with others or to manage people? “Is his 
personal appearance favorable or against him ? ” ; “ Is he of a cheer- 
ful or a sour disposition? “ Is he just after a temporary job or a 
permanent position in which he will stick? ” 
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These and many other similar questions illustrate the combing 
which employers do to an increasing extent in the effort to select what 
they describe as the right kind of people. It will not be possible 
here to describe at all the many tests which have been developed, 
some by psychologists and some by employment officials, for the pur- 
pose of measuring in the applicant the personal qualities other than 
specific knowledge and skill which are regarded as necessary addi- 
tional assets. Few of these tests are today regarded as verj^ reliable 
but they do show that it is more and more necessary for a worker to 
have other assets than job efliciency in order find employment. 

5. WIi]/ k it h\ci^eQ>^ingly hnportant that woHcerh keep hi good 
physical condition^ 

The moving cause for this lies in two fa(‘ts, so far as wage earners 
are concerned. One is tlie pressure under competitive conditions for 
efficiency among employers. They are engaged in a struggle whose 
law is the sur\ival of the fittest. The second fact, in turn, is the 
natural pressure for efficiency in order to save himself, exerted by 
the employer upon his employees. Since all experience shows that 
workers discharge their duties better when they are well than when 
they are sick, physical condition is universally recognized as a factor 
in efficiency and therefore in employment. It is also recognized as 
a factor in the case of those engaged in nonwage earning occupations, 
such as home making and agriculture,-^ 

In home niaking . — Every one recognizes the necesvsity for good 
health for a woman as a condition of maintaining the kind of home 
that modern conditions require. The wcvman is largely responsible 
also for the health and working efficiency of all members of the 
family as well as for her own. 

In agriculture . — ^Under competitive conditions a farmer, who lacks 
physical stamina does not usually survive in the business. These 
competitive conditions are increasing in their extent and spread 
as well as in their complexity. They also call for a rising degree of 
mental alertness as a condition of economic survival, which also 
requires physical fitness. 

In commcrcidL and industrial implo^jifiunts . — In both these fields 
of occupations the increased importance of the physical condition 
of the worker is shown in a number of ways: The precautions to 
safeguard his health and to care for him when ill are increasing. 
The safety program has increased its efforts to protect him from 
accidents and occupational diseases. Kising standards are being 
used regarding the physical assets of workers, in selecting new 
employees. More physical examinations are required of applicants 
for employment. The tempo at which occupations in both fields 
are carried on causes a strain on the worker against which his main 
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safeguard is to maintain himself in first-class health. In all occu- 
pations the rising need for mental alertness requires a basis of sound 
physical condition among workmen. 

All this emphasis on the physical fitness of workers is increased 
by the vigilance of employees’ mutual benefit societies in discouraging 
the employment of the unhealthy and the physically handicapped. 
To a considerable extent, also, workmen’s compensation acts, the 
policies of casualty companies and employer’s group insurance 
schemes tend to produce the same results. In a labor market in 
which the supply of normal workmen exceeds the demand, it is 
becoming harder and harder for any applicant to secure employ- 
ment who, for any reason, is below par physically. 

6. Why is it more diffiGult to learn on the job to 'perform shiUed 
occupations? 

Because jobs having considerable content require more time to 
learn, and skilled occupations have more and more content in skill 
and knowledge, particularly the latter, which the learner must ac- 
quire to be a competent workman. Because also many employers 
have abandoned the attempt to give systematic and adequately broad 
training to their men, the high degree of specialization in their 
plants making the task too diifficult and costly, if not impossible. 

Increased specialization creates many jote quickly learned such 
as those of the operator of a semiautomatic machine. Among any 
group of 1,000 jobs a certain number are being increasingly special- 
ized. The remainder are going the other way — are being increas- 
ingly broadened; therefore, they require more time to learn them. 
Obviously, the measure of any job and its demands is the length of 
time required to understand and master it. 

In home making, — ^As long as the woman of the household made 
most of the clothing for the family according to very ordinary stand- 
ards, it was possible in a comparatively short time to acquire the 
necessary skill. Providing clothing for the family has shifted from 
actual production to the buying of many ready-made garments. As 
a result clothing the family now calls for an almost entirely different 
skill of a distinctly more difficult kind. It has ceased to be entirely 
manipulative and, as has already been pointed out, requires the tech- 
nical knowledge, skill, and judgment of the buyer rather than 
the maker of goods. Moreover the buying often has to be done 
with inadequate information with which to combat high pressure 
salesmanship. 

In agriculture, — ^During the past 25 years, Government pamphlets 
and the extension service of our agricultural colleges have poured 
out on the farmers of America, as the results of research and experi- 
ment station work, an enormous body of technical knowledge regard- 
ing every farm problem. The fact that much of it in the past was 
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too technical to work itself down into plow handles does not discount 
either the fact that some practical knowledge of much of it is neces- 
sary to insure economic success in competitive farming or that liter- 
ally millions of farmers have profited by this assistance. As a free 
lance, the fanner may or may not avail himself of this source of help 
and i^rosper or suffer accordingly. In any event, learning wdiat 
you need to know in order to be a prosperous farmer is becoming 
every year a more difficult task for the farmer untrained in the 
practical interpretation of technical literature. 


The Needs of Worl.(rf> in All 0( t u pat ions 



In cowmerGial oecuipafions. — ^When a young woman completes a 
course in stenography and typewriting in a school, she has merely 
acquired enough proficiency in these two commercial arts to obtain 
employment as a learner in some office. Eeal skill, even in the writ- 
ing, interpreting, and transcribing of pot hooks ” to the machine is 
only developed by real practice in the office where the anxious 
novice seeks to meet definite standards as to accuracy and speed — 
standards that advance as she improves, because the employer expects 
and has a right to expect more. 

He knows from experience that she will probably in a reasonable 
time learn to do the mechanical work of the job successfully. Usu- 

71163*’— 34 3 
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ally he is much more concerned as to whether she will learn other 
and, to him, more important demands of the job. 

As a wise executive he frees himself from details as much as 
possible by practicing the slogan “ never do anything that you can 
safely trust someone else to do.” Increasingly he relies on his 
stenographer, who is in process of becoming his secretary, to keep 
track of his engagements; check the accuracy of his statements and 
figures; deposit his money; draw checks for his signature; check 
his bank balance; keep him informed about important matters in 
the office; deal tactfully with callers; practice team play with other 
members of the staff and their subordinates; and make herself gen- 
erally indispensable. All these are sMUs that, as a whole, require 
at least as much attention, tact, and effort as mastering some system 
of shorthand or the keyboard of a typewriter. 

In industry . — ^In machine-shop work, a specialty shop produces 
over and over again a special article, some parts of which may be 
stamped out from a die by a special machine operated by a man 
who has learned to do this task efficiently in a few weeks or months. 
But the man who made the wonder-working die served a long period 
as learner and journeyman, during which he became a master of all 
the operations of the standard power-driven tools as well as the 
hand tools of the machine shop. There is no royal road to the sMll 
of such a mechanic. Experience, practice, study, and thinking — all 
these require time. 







CHAPTER IV 


SPECIAL DIFFICULTIES AND NEEDS OF 
WAGE EARNERS 


In addition to the six difficulties and needs common to both wage- 
earning and non- wage-earning occupations which are di'-cu^sed in 
chapter III of the body of this report, there are special difficailties 
and needs common to wage earners in commercial and industrial 
occupations but not to those engaged in home making and agricul- 
ture. In the summary of findings, some 15 of these special difficulties 
and needs are listed (see pt. A, findings, sec. II), each of which will 
be considered more in detail below. 

In the foregoing chapter II, a running synopsis is given of the 
economic changes that affect all occupations. In large measure 
these changes have also caused the special difficulties and needs of 
those employed as wage earners in industry and commerce. At this 
point, therefore, the reader is referred again to that synopsis. 

Other causes of the employment problems of industrial and com- 
mercial workers will be considered later in connection with the 
special difficulties or needs which they help to produce. There is one 
very potent cause, however, so general in its effect as to justify 
special consideration here. It is the eaono7mc for (fjioh a<y. 

This pressure start 3 with the employer and is exercised by his com- 
petitors in the same line of business who seek to win trade by better 
goods or the same quality of goods at a lower price or a better 
service to customers. In meeting this never-ending competition, 
the employer constantly face^j new conditions as to quality, price, 
or service. Since his competitors usually have access to the same 
labor-saving equipment and raw materials, his chance of winning 
in the struggle for customers depends largely, if not entirely, on his 
labor force, from manager to ordinary day laborer. 

This economic jmessure for efficiency upon the employer explains 
the economic pressure for efficiency he in turn exercises on his em- 
ployees. More clearly the employer is recognizing that his main 
chance of success today depends upon the skill and judgment he 
uses in selecting, training, promoting, conserving, and handling 
the most competent working force possible. 

B1 
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1. Why is it more difjiGvlt to meet standards of emj^oyment set 
up hy the employer? 

Because of the economic pressure for efficiency just described, 
standards in the hiring of employees, in conditions of employment, 
and in the performance of work are increasing in variety, range, 
and intensity. Their whole trend is in the direction of becoming 
increasingly selective.^^ 

In commercial employments . — ^The paper I'ecord of any employ- 
ment manager for any applicant who is given serious consideration 
for employment will usually reveal an amazing list of items con- 
cerning which the facts have been gathered and digested before a 
decision is made. As the position to be filled rises in importance, 
the information requested is more extensive and the standards in 
filling the position higher. As the position falls in importance, the 
opposite is true. 

The mere recital of some of these items pictures the kind of 
hurdles over which the applicant must climb in competition with 
others wanting the same job. Any of these will probably include 
the most of such items as: Age, place of birth, parentage, nation- 
ality, height, weight, previous and present condition of health, 
previous general schooling, previous special schooling in commercial 
subjects, grades in school work, previous experience, reference to 
previous employers as to character of work, references as to previous 
moral conduct, church affiliation, church attendance, personal ap- 
pearance, neatness as to dress, quality of voice, manners, speed, 
accuracy, and intelligence. 

In industry . — Generally speaking, much the same items are used 
in passing judgment on the desirability of an applicant for an in- 
dustrial occupation. In general, the questions asked the applicant 
for a commercial position, however, would be likely to lay more stress 
on such matters as personal appearance, tact, diplomacy, and a win- 
ning personality because office employees come into closer contact 
with customers. In the case of the industrial job, on the other hand, 
more attention would probably be given to the previous record of the 
man as a “ trouble maker ” or the opposite, and to his physical assets. 

It should not be understood that employers have worked out any 
systematic plan of selecting either commercial or industrial workers. 
On the contrary, the very opposite is true. There is no agreement 
regarding the items such as are recited above that should be con- 
sidered in selecting an applicant;* nor regarding the relative im- 
portance of different items; nor regarding the standard which the 
applicant should meet in the different items ; nor regarding methods 
and devices for rating applicants on different items. 

Applicants for employment in both industrial and commercial 
occupations face not only an increasing effort on the part of em- 
ployers to raise their individual standards in hiring men, but also 
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infinite variation amounting almost to chaos in the employment 
policies, standards, and practices of different concerns* 

2. 'Why do workers have greater difficulty m securing employnienl 
al former age levels? 

In the home, rising standards regarding the amount of schooling 
for its children have tended to greatly lengthen the period of vol- 
untary school attendance. Restrictive legislation in the various 
States has lifted the age of compulsory school attendance and set 
a corresponding age of legal employment. The range of occupations 
at which youth, above the legal age of release, can be employed has 
been generally restricted. While all this has been going on, the 
mechanizing of occupations has made available an adequate supply 
of more mature workers. Due to the economic pressure for efficiency, 
employers are giving preference to these older youth,®®* 

With a few notable exceptions, the legal minimum age of school 
release today is 16 years. But the minimum age of employment in 
industry and commerce is by the voluntary policy of employees ad- 
vancing very rapidly to 18 years. A gap of 2 years is rapidly 
opening between the age at which the youth of town or city can leave 
school for work and the age at which he can secure employment.* 
For 20 years the trend in juvenile employment has been going down. 
Its final culmination is likely to be compulsory full-time school at- 
tendance to higher age levels in order to remove idle youth from the 
streets.®'^ 

It may be well in passing to call attention to the older age group 
who are finding it even more difficult to secure employment. Appar- 
ently any man who is competent and has, as a result, made himself 
indispensable has a chance to be retained as long or longer than in 
previous economic eras because his resourcefulness is needed to meet 
the problems of the changing machines and processes. Once he loses 
his position, however, he is likely to find it as difficult as the un- 
skilled man to secure reemployment in some new line. There is a 
peculiar pathos in the declaration of many of the older men that 

after 45 you are down and out.” In any event, it can be said 
with certainty that the trend is away from the employment in wage- 
earning occupations of beginners under 18 and over 45 years of age.®® 

3. Why is it hm^der for the incompetent worker to seowrc and 
hold employment? 

Because of the pressure for efficiency upon the employer which 
has already been described and through him, in turn, upon his 
employees. This results in an increasing demand for a higher degree 

* By joint resolution Congress in 1924 submittetl to the States a constitutional amend- 
ment providing that “Congress sliail have power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the 
labor of persons under 18 years of age/* Twenty States had ratified this amendment 
to the end of May 1934. 
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of competency in the performance of all tasks. The introduction of 
high-power electric locomotives, for example, has resulted in the 
necessary shift of former engineers to lighter trains, whose record 
showed them not capable of operating the new equipment success- 
fully. Many employers claim that even during the depression there 
have been jobs going vacant because of inability to secure a first- 
class man. Obviously, as standards rise in the performance of 
jobs the incompetent workers are those unable to meet the new 
requirements. Because standards are rising, the number of incompe- 
tent workers as measured by these standards is probably increasing. 
This, in turn, overcrowds the ranks of the incompetent workers and 
increases the competition for unskilled employment. 

When a new labor-saving machine or process is introduced, it does 
work formerly done by men. Some workers must be displaced 
temporarily at least. Those who are dropped are usually the men 
who performed the manipulative work thereafter to be done by the 
machine. Their service is no longer needed. Only those are retained 
to operate, repair, and care for the new mechanism whose ability, 
experience, knowdedge, and resourcefulness make them indispensable. 
The rest are discharged because they are incompetent to meet the 
new conditions.^^’ 

Two types of incompetent men are found in this displaced group : 
Those who are displaced because, while competent on the old and 
disappearing job, they are unable to meet the higher requirements 
of the new conditions; and those who never were really competent 
on the old job but claimed to be. As they leave one type of occupa- 
tion to seek employment in another, they are confronted in their 
efforts to secure another job with entrance requirements and tests 
of increasing severity. 

4. WAy is the statement made that the Amerioan worker faces the 
potential risk of greater competition with hetter-trained foreign 
v:orkeTS? 

This risk is of two kinds: Competition with other countries in 
world markets where the products of American skill compete with 
those of European coimtries; and competition on our own shores 
with better-trained foreign-born labor. It is true that we have 
reduced to a minimum the quota of immigrants admitted to this 
country annually. It is also true that there has been no rush of 
immigrants from any European country to our shores during the 
present depression. 

From the history of the past it is safe to predict, however, that 
our quota allotments to the various countries will be overcrowded 
when good times return. Particularly is it significant that the 
quota of immigrants allotted to those countries of northern Europe 
to which in the past America looked for highly skilled workmen 
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are not now being filled. With the return of prosperity tliere will 
be a renewed demand for well-trained meclxanics which under 
present conditions must be met, if at all, by importing them under 
the quotas allowed. As the average age of a skilled mechanic in 
America today is about 45 years, there will be little help from that 
source. 

It so happens that the countries having the larger inunigration 
quotas to America are those that are giving better training to skilled 
workmen (England, Germany, Belgium, France, and the Scandi- 
navian countries). In the past, also, immigration from these same 
countries has been largely from the industrial class. Their skilled 
mechanics can in considerable numbers be brought into thib country 
as economic conditions improve and employers want them. These 
same countries furnish us our greatest competition for foreign mar- 
kets. In any event, the American workman faces the jxossibility of 
competition at home or abroad with workmen w'ho have received a 
superior all-round training in the fundamentaL of the skilletl trades. 

A responsilUity not met . — This advantage is due to a number of 
reasons. Apprenticeship as a means of recruit ing and educating 
competent tradesmen is retained abroad but has been virtually 
abandoned at home. In Europe, there is less specialization of tasks 
and therefore a better chance to learn on the job. In this country, 
American employers have in general been unwilling to provide any 
systematic training of skilled mechanics or to support training 
agencies, such as industrial and trade schools, to supply this need. 
Eather have they relied on the employers of noi*thern Europe to 
prepare a source of supply of competent tradesmen for American 
industries. 

Abroad the employers have accepted their responsibility for con- 
serving the competency of the ti'ade. There has been much more 
perpetuation abroad of that responsibility through the guilds and 
crafts. Here the evidences of any recognition of this responsibility 
by employers are rare indeed. The maintenance of skilled people is 
a recognized national policy abroad — a policy and service that must 
be carried out somehow. In America, outside the Fe<leral grants 
to vocational education, there is no policy 

5. ‘Why docs the worker face greater rhl of havJng his employer 
migrate., taking the job along with him? 

As the result of economic pressure, considerations of economy 
often cause concerns to migrate with their plants. Sometimes the 
old plant as wtU as the equipment is transported and sometimes 
only the equipment. By this shift in location costs are saved be- 
cause of easier access to sources of raw material ; of closer markets 
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for the finished product; and of a cheaper or better labor supply. 
Sometimes the move is dictated by the desire to avoid labor troubles, 
and sometimes a special subsidy by the new community becomes the 
deciding factor. 

Often the same results are produced by the consolidation of plants. 
A combine of capital is formed which buys out or squeezes out an 
old company. In the resulting merger, plants are combined and the 
old plant or plants may be abandoned and the equipment transferred 
to another location. No small encouragement in this process is fur- 
nished by the improved facilities of the present day for the transfer 
of plant or workers. 

One of two typical situations tends to develop under these condi- 
tions. The employer may move and take only indispensable work- 
men with him. On the other hand, he may move and leave all 
workers behind him. 

6. 'Why does the worher face a greater risk of Turning to migrate in 
order to secme employment? 

For the reasons given in the answer to question 5 above. Obvi- 
ously, in proportion as employers, plants, and jobs migrate, the 
probability that the worker must also migrate increases correspond- 
ingly. He has only three alternatives : He may go along with the 
job to the new plant if the employer wants him and he himself is 
willing to start over again in a strange community. In rare 
instances he may be able to remain at home and secure employment 
in the same job or occupation or shift to some other employment. 
Finally, in the search for reemployment in his old line of work he 
may be compelled to find a new employer elsewhere. 

7. Why do mcreasing differentiation and specialization increase 
a worherh chances of retention in his special job but reduce his 
chances of reemployment once he loses his job? 

Pressure upon employers for efficiency leads to increased mecha- 
nization of jobs. This makes possible an increasing degree of dif- 
ferentiation of processes and duties and the greater specialization 
of tasks, through which more goods can be produced or more service 
rendered at a reduced unit cost. To accomplish these ends the 
same economic pressure dictates that, as the duties or tasks of any 
job are narrowed in their scope and variety, the worker must de- 
velop an intensive efficiency in their performance. The requirement 
is that he shall become 100 percent efficient.^® 

8. Why is the worker more restricted in the selection and follow- 
ing of an occupation? 

In general this growing restriction has resulted from three main 
causes. One is the social conservation idea, the assertion through 
law of the police power of the State in protecting workers from 
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various dangers and abuses. A second is the clash of group inter- 
ests, as between employers and organized labor, to illustrate. The 
third is the racial prejudice which interferes in various ways with 
the employment of men on their merits. 

In many cases Government regulations operate to regulate the 
age, sex, wage, hours, and other conditions of employment. N. R. A. 
codes are emphasizing and expanding the policy. License regula- 
tions are an increasing factor in restricting the employable group 
in some lines. In the controversy between the open and the closed 
shop in any community, the chance to secure a job by a workman 
often depends upon whether his side is at the time up or down in 
the never-ending struggle. The economic tragedy of the Negro is 
the racial prejudice in many communities which bars him from con- 
sideration for employment. 

9. Why does the 'loorker^ in 'proportion as he is unskilled^ face a 
greater risk of continuous joh shifting? 

In all fields of occupations except the professional there is a 
multiplicity of simple jobs, easily and quickly learned by ordinary 
people. It is easy to secure plenty of new workers who can be 
trained at slight cost. Except in periods of abnormal prosperity 
the supply of available workers for this kind of work exceeds the 
demand. Under these conditions the unskilled or low-grade skilled 
man who is employed on such a job has, at the best, a very uncer- 
tain tenure of position. On short notice the concern can readily 
secure another man in his place. He is anything else than indis- 
pensable. 

Many of these simple jobs are continuously changing in character. 
Many of them are almost entirely manipulative in their duties. 
Along comes mechanization to substitute the motions of the machine 
in place of those formerly performed by hand. As one motion 
after another is taken over by the machine, the simple job tends to 
disappear, and the worker who is not indispensable is dropped 
from employment. At the same time that mechanization is wiping 
out these simple jobs, it is creating other jobs which make higher 
demands on the job intelligence, knowledge, resourcefulness, and 
head work of the more capable workman who has become more 
indispensable. 

Mechanization, therefore, operates in two ways. It produces the 
displacement of workers who are not indispensable but retains for 
permanent employment those who are indispensable. Because the 
limits of the machine lie in the world of motion and not the world 
of thinking, it displaces those who cannot think and elevates those 
who can. With accelerated technological advance the job shifting 
of unskilled men will tend to increase per 100,000 men annually. 
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10. 'Why does the worker face a situation where the demand for 
techni<na/ns is inoreasing and where the demand for highly skilled 
tradesmen cooifinues rnidiminishedf 

The causes of both of these situations lie in the same economic 
changes which have been described in the answer to preceding ques- 
tions. The increased mechanization of occupations; the rising pres- 
sure for efficiency required by employers from, workers; the con- 
tinual substitution of mechanical for human power; and the cease- 
less growth of a body of rapidly shifting technical knowledge — all 
these and other factors have, for reasons already thoroughly dis- 
cussed, both increased the number of head jobs in wage-earning 
occupations and continued the requirement for skilled mechanics. 
See particularly the discussion in answer to foregoing questions 1 
and 3 and the answer in chapter III to the question, “Why is it 
necessary for the worker to use the head more and the hands less? ” 
Whatever may have happened in particular plants or industries 
or trades, statistical evidence indicates that the demand for skill 
and for the services of trained artisans, even of traditional types^ 
has been maintained. The skilled artisan of today may know less 
about some branches of his trade than the craftsman of a more 
primitive period knew, but he knovrs more about some one or several 
branches of his trade. This means simply that he has become less 
skilled for 'ivork whioli he no longer undertakes and is no longer 
'lequind to do^ and more skilled for the work he has to do. 

Amid all the increasing differentiation and specialization of tasks, 
more machines will continue to bt‘ conceived, invented, designed, 
produced, fabricated, inspected, installed, adjusted, cared for, and 
improved. In the onward march of technology, the demand for the 
technician who knows more and can use his head better will increase 
proportionately as v ell as the demand for the skilled workmen with 
mechanical iiiKl(‘rstanding. Each supplements the other.^*^’ 

11. Why doi s the worker face continuous testing on the joh hy 
rising sfandaids of efficiency in its pevfomiance? 

Economic* pre-sure due to the competition of rival companies is 
continuously at vork on every concern and therefore continuously 
at work on it^ employees. This potent cause of many difficulties 
and needs of VM>rkeis was discussed above at the beginning of the 
eha])ter. To tliat discussion the reader is referred, particularly to 
its explanation of the way in which this pressure in turn causes 
rising staudardh in the quality or the cpiantity of the work produced 
in any Job and by any worker. 

To the extent to which it is true in any occupation that the stand- 
ards of admission to any job are rising, the difficulty of securing 
employment in it is obviously increased. To the extent to which 
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correspondingly the standards of performance of any job are rishnr, 
the \\orker faces a greater risk of being dropped for failure to kec p 
abreast of the changing requirements as to skill or knowledge, and 
also faccKS a greater need for special help in his efforto to do 

12. Why does the worh(r faee in some occupations an hr earslny 
nurnher of opportunities for employment and in other occupations 
a decreasiyig numher of oppoi^tunities? 

The simplest answer is that due to economic changes the demand 
for the product or service supplied by some occupations has in- 
creased and for that supplied by othei*s decreased. As a result, the 
numbers employed in the former rise and in the latter drop. This 
is entirely independent of the much debated question as to whether 
the total number of employments available in all occupations tends 
to increase or decrease. 

Changes in market demands may <*ause declining, sick, or dying 
occupations. Changes in operations and processes and the discov- 
ery of new methods may greatly modify or wipe out jobs and ci*eate 
essentially new ones in their place. Changes in the general char- 
acter of jobs may be brought about in the scientific reorganization 
of work as the result of which old jobs are dropped and new ones 
appear. 

Some census figures , — Some indication of the shift in the employ- 
ment opportunities provided by dijfferent lines of work and of spe- 
cific occupations within lines of work is furnished by the censiH 
reports. While the number of persons employed in automobile 
garages increased almost ninefold during the two decades from 1910 
to 1930, the number employed on steam railroads dropped more than 
21 percent; on street railroads, more than 27 percent; and as Iiostlers 
and the like, more than 92 percent, (See Chart No. 283, August 
1932, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York.) 

13. Why is it more and rtvoae difficult for the wo-rher to discover 
what he wants to do and what he is fi>tted to do? 

The answer to this question is furnished largely, at least, by a 
summary of some of the difficulties and needs of wage earners in 
industry and commerce already described. A review of them at this 
point will show that both the beginner and the unemployed adult 
who is seeking employment in some occupation must select it in a 
fluctuating and shifting economic world. 

There, all occupations are more or less in a process of flux and 
change. They are continually shifting in the tools, machines, proc- 
esses, methods, and materials utilized; in the number and character 
of their pay-roll jobs; in the kind and degree of skill, knowledge, 
and personal qualifications demanded of workers; in standards of 
admission to employment ; in standards of efficient performance of 
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duties; in. the methods used for testing, selecting, and inducting new 
recruits; in the age levels for the admission and retirement of 
workers; in the geographical location of employment in the occu- 
pation ; and in the prospects in the occupation for steady emplo3mient 
and promotion. 

More ocetjtfatiom hvi few&n' establishments. — ^While all this shift- 
ing has been going on, the number of occupational or job designa- 
tions, as returned by enumerators and listed by the United States 
Census Bureau, rose from about 7,000 to more than 27,000 during the 
20-year period ending with the census of 1930.* Two decades ago 
all the establishments having a pay roll of more than 500 workers 
employed less than 29 of every 100 workers engaged in manufac- 
turing industries. At the close of the last decade, they employed 
more than 37 of every 100 workers, an increase of more than 81 
percent. 

Not only has this amazing growth in the number of gainful occu- 
pations complicated and confused the picture for those who try to 
study them before making a choice, but the inroads of the large con- 
cerns in every field of business make it more difScult to get the first 
hand experience or information about an occupation common in 
simpler days or even to secure adequate and reliable second hand in- 
formation about many employments. 

14. Why is U more for the worker to market Ms assets as 

a worker to the hest advantayef 

For most of the same reasons as are recited in the answer to ques- 
tion 13 above. In addition, the lack of any efficient and discrimi- 
nating system of upgrading jobs and of selecting, inducting, training, 
and promoting workers on their merits often makes the marketing of 
a man’s assets to full advantage a difficult and discouraging task. 

15. Why does he to an increasing extent imperil his eharwes of em- 
‘^oymcnf hy thinking, as many do, that an education will relieve him 
of hard work and of the need for coniinuous improvement in a chang- 
ing world? 

As we have seen, the continually changing character of occupations 
is a fact. This recognition of a dynamic economic world comes into 
conflict with the old conception of a static— never-changing, or at the 
most, slowly-changing— world, including the economic world. 

The naive belief of many youth that any kind or degree of general 
education, or for that matter of any education, constitutes a complete 

♦It is not intended to imply that these occupational designations correspond 
precisely with the number of occupations aa tabulated In the census, or even with the 
number of diiferent defined jobs reported by enumerators. In many instances what 
is virtually the same job may be returned under different designations by different 
enumerators But the increase in number of job designations undoubtedly represents 
a real increase in the number of different kinds of work or Jobs on which workers are 
employed. 
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Difflmlties of the American Wage Earner to "be Overeome 
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and final equipment for life comes from ignorance of the facts on his 
part or on the part of those who teach him or on the part of both. 
This ignorance is directly traceable to the overemphasis placed on 
cultural education that is independent of a changing world to which, 
nevertheless, each of us must continuously adapt and readapt our- 
selves if we are to remain self-supporting and economically inde- 
pendent citizens. 





CHAPTER V 


SPECIAL DIFFICULTIES AND NEEDS 
OF FARMERS 

In chapter III of the body of this report six difficulties and needs 
that apply to both wage earners and non wage earners (in agriculture 
and home making) were discussed. These six constitute a partial 
list of the difficulties and needs of agricultural \vorkers to wdxieh this 
chapter of the report adds a discussion of a special list of problems 
peculiar to agriculture. This spe<nal list as given in the summary 
of findings (see pt. A, findings, sec. Ill) is discussed iu detail 
below. 

At one time agriculture was entirely a ‘"way of life.’'* It has 
evoluted very rapidly into a competitive industry. Some farming is 
still essentially a way of life; some is competitive; but farming is 
today still largely a combination of a w^ay of life witli competitive 
activities. 

The submtence 'versus the competHhe fanmr . — ^In agriculture as 
a way of life, the effort would be to make the farm self-sufficient by 
producing as far as possible everything the farm home needed, 
selling any surplus product; and buying with limited cash the 
necessities and conveniences which the farmer and his family could 
not otherwise secure. In agriculture as a business the effort w^ould 
be to produce as much as possible and sell it for the largest price 
obtainable, using the larger return in cash to buy not only the things 
which the farm itself could not produce but also the kind of things 
which, in a simpler agricultural life, it did produce. 

Any farmer who specializes in a wheat crop but buys his butter 
and eggs is engaged primarily in a competitive industry. The owner 
of the little farm in the hills who secures from it directly most of the 
absolute necessities of life is primarily engaged in agriculture as a 
way of life. But a farmer who practices diversified farming so that 
on the one hand he may escape dependency on the market for a single 
product and on the weather uncertainties of a single crop, and so 
that, on the other hand, as a byproduct he may raise more of what 
his family needs, is engaged in a competitive business while, at the 
same time, he may be returning in part more to a ‘‘ way of life.” 

Size of farms ifurreasing , — Since the pioneer period of our eco- 
nomic life, the pronounced trend in agriculture has been toward the 
highly competitive business it has now become. The continued 

45 
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increase in the average size and volume of output of farms is one 
indication that the typical farmer produces for the market and not 
for home consumption.®^ 

Farm population decrenaing . — Throughout American history the 
rate of increase in the number living on farms has been decidedly less 
than that of our total population and during recent years, the num- 
ber on farms has been actually declining. The wider use of machin- 
ery and improvements in methods have enabled the farmers to 
materially expand the production per worker and to keep pace with 
the needs of an increasing population. (Commerce Yearbook, 1982, 

p. 181.) 

Any graph of the relation of the acreage of crops to rural popula- 
tion, agricultural production, and total population shows that during 
the 80-year period from 1901 to 1980, inclusive, our rural population 
rose very slowly but the acreage of crops increased much more rapidly 
while agricultural production and total population, keeping step 
together on the whole, increased out of all proportion to rural popu- 
lation and the acreage cultivated. This means that progressive 
farming has become more of a competitive business, so that for all 
practical purposes the field of agricultural occupations can be classi- 
fied as a field of competitive activities.®® 

The farmer as a hminess man . — ^As has already been pointed out, 
the farmer is a productive worker but with the exception of the hired 
man, he is not a wage earner. He is owner, manager, and workman, 
all in one and the same person — another illustration of the “ 3-in-l ” 
combination. As ov ner, he invests money in a plant, equipment, and 
materials ; as a workman, he is himself a producer of farm commodi- 
ties ; as manager, he controls and directs the services of others, in- 
cluding the hired man, some of these services being paid for in kind 
rather than in cash. His counterpart in other industries would be 
the man who operated a little manufacturing business in which he 
was assisted by the other members of his family and, if need be, 
also by the services of an additional paid worker. 

As a competitive industry, the essential features of farming are 
very similar to those of other productive industries. The farmer is 
under economic pressure from his fellow farmers as competitors re- 
garding the kind, variety, and quality of the commodities he pro- 
duces; the cost of producing his stuff; the price at which he must 
sell in order to make a profit on the capital and labor invested; and 
the share of the market demand that he can secure for his commodi- 
ties at a profit. And there is, as in other industries, the greater 
economic reward and, theiefore, incentive that comes from using 
labor-saving, cost-reducing, product-improving devices, processes, 
and materials and from bringing the affairs of the enterprise under 
more scientific and businesslike control. These are universal eco- 
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nomic conditions in tlic production of farm commoclitit^s for the 
market. 

1. Why is it mpohsihJe for the incam fftmt fa met to survive 
under GOmpetitioe conditions/ 

These conditions have just been de^-cribed. Science and invention 
continue to provide and ini})rove farm equipment for the generation 
and application of power to lal)or-saving tools and devices. Un- 
ceasingly, research and experimentation have made available the 
usable knowledge by whi(*h the farmer may improve the selection of 
seed and plant and livestock; the cultivation of animals and crops; 
the conservation of the soil; the marketing of the pioduct: the keep- 
ing of records; the control in general of his unit c'osts of production; 
and in short, the scientific, mechanical, an<l liiisiness niaiiageinent of 
his farm. 

If he is to practice farming as a competitive industry he must 
compete with those who have learned to use these helps in their work. 
He cannot do this successfully without the aid of the mechanical 
equipment and of the practical scientific knowh^dge which his com- 
petitors bring to bear in the contest for markets and profits If lie 
fails for any reason to equip himself with this aid, he will not vsur- 
vive as a competitive farmer but will either be driven out of the 
agricultural field or follow it as a way of living, not a business. 

As these technical helps for the farmer are in continuous process 
of change, the content in skill and knowledge, which he must acquire, 
somehow, is also continually changing and growing. To bo a com- 
petent farmer in the competitive game, therefore, he must master 
the new things he should know or do regarding his work — a con- 
tinuous learning process in which he must use his head more and 
his back less.^'^ 

Why fmmers faih — A. fanner may be an incompetent worker for 
a number of reasons. He may lack the ability to do what wo have 
just been describing. He may lack energy and ambition and there- 
fore be unwilling to pay the price of keeping up with his job. He 
may be a hard worker but because he is temperamentally sot in his 
ways” be opposed to “now fangled ideas and contraptions.” H(* 
may be both capable and willing but uninformed — ^uninformed be- 
cause he is one of literally millions of American farmers and their 
sons who are not as yet adequately served with the educational help 
they require. Finally there is the handicap to be comidored of the 
lack of funds with which to equip and operate a farm properly. 

This means that in farming as in other businesses some failure 
results from inertia, and it is now being generally recognized that 
the farmer, even the farmer who has developed a high degree of 
technological and manual efficiency, has a small and diminishing 
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chance of success unless he develops also a high degree of managerial 
ability in his business. One should, of course, not fail to take into 
account the fact that, especially in recent years, failure has resulted 
in many instances from general causes over which the individual 
farmer has had no control. On the whole, however, competition of 
those who do not keep up to date with those who do is becoming 
keener from year to year, and lack of technical training is becoming 
more generally a factor in failure. 

2. "Why does the agrioultural worher face an inereasing need of 
greedier sJcUl in order to survive as a competitive farmer? 

Because he faces an increasing number of mechanical and manipu- 
lative jobs which he in his isolation must do if the work of the farm 
is to be done properly and without the costly interruption of break- 
downs and lost time. These jobs are increasing in number and' 
many of them in complexity because of the greater use of mechanical 
devices and chemical processes on the farm. 

The amazing growth in the application of mechanical power has 
brought a steady increase in the number of farmers who must handle 
and keep in running condition a wide variety of prime movers and 
power machinery in the production and application of power, includ- 
ing the windmill, gas engine, water turbine, electric generator, elec- 
tric motor, oil engine, and small steam engine. To change this 
mechanical power into labor-saving work, there have been added 
to it the storage battery and the switchboard and its accessories; 
truck, tractor, and auto ; threshing machine, reaper, binder, and com- 
bine; power-driven pump, corn shredder, cutting box, milking ma- 
chine, and portable sawmill; the power-driven tool of the farm shop 
and electrical equipment for the farm home. As if all such labor- 
saving equipment were not enough, a desire to improve the comfort 
of his home has brought a growing introduction of the telephone, 
the radio, the phonograph, the power line, waterworks systems, and 
other equipment.®' 

Versatility on the farm. — ^Few, if any, other workers are required 
to operate such a wide variety of equipment, most of which was 
unknown on the farm at the beginning of the present century. 
Because he can neither waste the time nor stand the cost of taking 
his machines and tools to town, the farmer must learn somehow to 
make his own minor repairs. From the standpoint of the demands 
on him for both versatility and understanding, he should be America’s 
leading jack-of -all-trades, a man who can do a little of many t.blngg 
rather than very much of any one thing. Elementary as this sTHn 
may be in the case of any one piece of farm equipment, the farmer’s 
capacity and training for handling farm equipment as a whole 
must be extensive, and must be constantly modified as he learns how 
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to handle both old and new equipment better* He must learn from 
his own experience; from special bulletins and catalogs; the ex- 
perience of others; the suggestions of the county agent and the 
agricultural department of the rural high school; and especially 
from evening school courses organized for adult farmers* 

3. "Why does the farmer m many cases face the need for a greater 
dvoersipjation of prodmcts on his own home fwimf 

It was inevitable as competitive fanning advanced that, as in 
the case of mechanical industries, economic pressure should bring 
about differentiation and specialization in the production of farm 
commodities. It was soon seen tliat the production of one crop such 
as wheat, cotton, or tobacco, gave the fanner a chance, for a time at 
least, to increase his output and reduce his unit cost of production. 
When overproduction or underconsumption, as you will, brought a 
huge farm surplus and a crash in prices below actual cost of produc- 
tion, a movement which had been under way for some years was in- 
tensified, which aimed to restore a greater diversification of products 
on the individual farm, as one relief from the real or alleged evils 
of specialization. 

The case for diversified farming . — ^The advocates of this program 
for the farmers of a given region present these and similar arguments. 
The l-crop farmer has too many eggs in one basket and needs to 
spread his risk of a crop failure. Diversity and rotation of crops 
conserve soil fertility while the 1-crop plan exhausts it. The eco- 
nomic uncertainty of competitive farming makes it desirable that the 
farmer should become more economically self-sufficient, relying on 
the production at home of more of what his family requires and less 
on the cash market. In its more technical aspects diversity means 
more uniform distribution of labor and of faraa income through the 
year and more effective utilization of byproducts. There is no escape 
from competitive agriculture whose difiicult and complicated prob- 
lems must be solved, but the farmer also needs for safety and inde- 
pendence a way of life on his home acres which the diversification of 
products may help to insure. 

According to the region, this diversification of farm activities 
varies in its details. It involves always the raising of varied com- 
modities instead of one; the rotation of crops on specific tracts to 
conserve the soil; the choice of commodities adapted to the climatic, 
soil, or other conditions of the region; emphasis on the products 
that supply the family needs from milk and chickens to canned 
fruits and vegetables; and stress on animal husbandry as a cheap 
source of soil fertility. 

Obviously, it requires, in general, more knowledge, skill, ability, 
straight thinking and adaptability to carry on diversified fanning 
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than to operate a one-crop enterprise. In many ways asking a 
farmer to turn to diversified farming often makes demands on him 
as great as learning a new trade or starting a new business. The 
return to a greater variety of commodities may improve the farmer’s 
economic condition. Certainly there is no intent here to advocate 
diversification as the solution of all the economic ills of agriculture. 
It will not ease the economic pressure on the farmer for better 
farming — quite to the contrary.®® 

4. "Why dofu the have an increa^ng difficulty m adjusting 

his product to 77}arkef demands? 

The making of such an adjustment is certainly of vital importance 
to him. If he produces less than the market can absorb at a profit 
to him, he misses the opportunity to increase his income. If he 
produces more than the market can absorb, so that the supply exceeds 
the demand, the resulting drop in price decreases his income and may 
cause a loss. 

How difficult it is under the given conditions to regulate the 
production of any commodity by the market demand is shown by 
the huge surplus of staple agricultui‘al commodities which we have 
accumulated o.f late years and by sweeping fluctuations in the price of 
farm products. The economic problems connected with the over- 
production of farm commodities and the resulting surplus cannot be 
given adequate consideration here. They are reflected in the amazing 
shifts in the prices of commodities and in the income and purchasing 
power of our farming population which have characterized the past 
2 decades. 

One cemse of the agncrdtural dehaale . — ^The economic debacle into 
which agricailturo has been plunged is probably due as a whole to 
many causes but mu(‘h of it, at least, can be traced to the blind and 
unregulated competition among millions of uninformed, noncoop- 
eratiiig, unorganized farmers. Their plight would seem to indicate 
that one major problem of the future in agriculture will be that of 
the efficient distribution of farm products rather than of increase 
in tlie production of commodities. 

eTiist now Government is by legislation providing various forms 
of relief for <li stressed farmers; is reducing production in various 
artificial way^; and is improving the economic conditions in agri- 
culture for the future. In the end, however, the American farmer 
will work out hi^ own economic salvation in proportion as he becomes 
proficient in collective action; intelligent in cooperative effort; effi- 
cient in his use of expert information regarding market conditions ; 
and skillful in the sale to the best advantage of his own products. 
As an aid in learning these things both the farmer and his son need 
some kind of agricultural and economic training.®® 
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5. ^Vhy docs the farmer hare a gnafcr need for the e^ierehe of 
managerial ability in handling farnh prohlenify? 

The answers to preceding questions show that farm problems arc 
becoming more numerous; that they are becoming more complicated; 
that they are becoming more difficult to solve; that the consequences 
of bad management are more far-reaching; and that competition 
is constantly advancing the standards of efficient farm management. 
There is more to manage, it is harder to manage, and the rewards 
of good management are correspondingly greater. While mana- 
gerial ability can be developed only by i>raciice in the condu(*t and 
control of farm affairs, it should also be fortified with technical 
knowledge and be informed concerning the policies and praefices in 
farm management of admittedly successful farmers. 

6. Why does the farmer face an increasing need of understanding 
and cairying out intelli gently special legislation and regulations 
concerning fartn products and other farm matters? 

The brief answer is because that kind of legislation and regula- 
tion has increased very rapidly during the last 2 decades and is likely 
to continue to do so perhaps at an accelerated rate. We are accus- 
tomed to regard wage earners as being the only group of workers 
subject to social control through law and otherwise, but the mere 
recital of some of the more important of present law^s and other 
restrictions regarding farming shows the great extent to wdiich that 
(occupation also is being regulated. 

The farmer is subject to a large body of national, State, and local 
legislation to which, in competitive farming, he must conform and 
with which he should be intelligently familiar. Much of this legis- 
lation of a relief or remedial character has been passed of late years 
for the purpose of improving the general economic conditions of 
competitive agriculture, and some of it for the economic benefit of 
financially beset farmers. About all of it he needs to keep informed 
in order to act intelligently as a producer and as a citizen of the 
countryside. 

Chief among the laws and regulations that affect the farmer and 
his economic and civic problems are the following: Sanitary regu- 
lations of the State or urban community governing milk produc- 
tion, animal diseases, and the like; grading regulations of the State 
or National Government regarding livestock and crop products; 
national or State marketing legislation; State credit legislation; 
State land laws ; and State or national legislation dealing with rural 
education, school attendance, agricultuial extension, and agricultural 
education of secondary grade. To this extensive list should also bo 
added recent national legislation under the ‘^New Deal” as it 
relates to agricultural prices, farm financing, and in some instances 
production control. 
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7. 'WK'if does the far^nier f<me^ in many ccmes^ geograyhiool shifts in 
production areas which may make it necessary for him to modify the 
old or take up an entirely nev) Une of production? 

These shifts in production areas may result from one or more of a 
wide variety of causes : The discovery of a new type of some prod- 
uct is one. Plant breeding has extended the corn production area 
and changed the farming business of many northern Minnesota 
farmers. Sometimes the shift in products is due to the recognition 
by the farmers of an area that crops may be rotated. For this reason, 
every commodity except wheat is a relatively new product in the Red 
River Valley. Sometimes the demand for some crop falls off and 
others must be grown. Since the World War, tractors and trucks 
have largely displaced horses, thus setting free about 55,000,000 acres 
of land formerly used for feed crops — a development which has 
resulted in many changes in farm businesses. 

IiTigation has proven a potent cause of shifts in the geographical 
areas of crops. The irrigation of Texas in the Rio Grande country, 
together with the discovery that cotton could be grown in semiarid 
regions of western Texas, has made that State a most formidable 
competitor in the production of cotton. Insects and diseases may 
practically eliminate a crop and force a change to another. At Enter- 
prise, Ala., a monument has been dedicated to the boll-weevil because 
it forced the cotton growers of Coffey County into the more profita- 
ble business of producing peanuts and hogs. Transportation develop- 
ments have been a powerful influence for change. Fast freight and 
the refrigerator car brought during the last decade an amazing 
development in the South of truck farming for the Chicago market. 
Naturally, also, price changes may cause changes in products. Every 
rise and fall of the price of milk on the New York markets extends 
or decreases the area within which milk is produced and sold on that 
market. 

Every time a pronounced geographical shift takes place in the 
production area for any commodity, the farmers who are affected 
must obviously acquire more or less rapidly the skill and knowledge 
necessary to handle successfully the new product. 

8. Why does the f aimer face a fiuctmating competition in his busi- 
ness due to drift from and to urban life? 

The main cause of the flow of population to and fro between rural 
and urban life is economic — ^the hope of bettering one’s condition. 
During the 10-year period from 1920 to 1929, inclusive, more people 
moved annually from farm to city than from city to farm. In the 3 
years of the depression beginning in 1930, however, the reverse was 
true. Because of the natural increase in farm population due to 
births, and of the pronounced drift to the farm during the depression. 
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the farm population reached a new all-time peak in 1033, the jear in 
which the economic condition of die farmer reached its lowest ebb. 
With more people on the farm than ever befoi'e in our history, the 
farmer was being aided in various ways by Government to reduce 
the surplus of farm commodities which had wrecked farm prices.®® 
Who moves to town?— We. know that, generally speaking, the per- 
sons who shift from country to city even though they may not he 
particularly dissatisfied with their experience in farm life, neverthe- 
less think that better opportunities are provided in the city, and vice 
versa. From the rural standpoint we know too little about what 
kinds of persons are going to farms and how permanent their stay 
will be. There is reason to believe that most of these persons are 
farm reared and are returning to farms. Many will return to cities 
when conditions are favorable. On the other hand, there is a drift 
to the farm of persons definitely committed to farm life and these 
persons will stay. In addition, there seems to be a “ one foot in the 
country ” movement according to the 1930 census, although no data 
was collected by the census on these persons until 1930. These per- 
sons get most of their living from small farms and often obtain 
in addition income from other occupations. In many respects the 
life of such persons is similar to farm life.'*® 

It remains to consider the effect of immigration on the rural farm 
population of the country. The decreased quotas allowed different 
countries have operated to reduce to a minimum all immigration to 
the United States. During the last 4 years of the depression there 
has been a net excess emigration of foreign-bom persons returning to 
their native country. In recent years and even before restricted 
quotas were established, immigrants have gone in increasing numbers 
to cities and in decreasing numbers to farms. 

Foreign-born white rural-farm population increased slightly in 
the North Atlantic States between 1920 and 1930. In the Western 
States and along the Mexican border the rural-fanu population of 
Other Eaces showed a considerable increase for the same period. 
In the North Central States the foreign-bom white rural-farm 
population has markedly decreased. In the Southern States, except 
along the Mexican border, the foreign-bom rural-farm population 
has never been important. Generally speaking, it seems safe to say 
that immigration has ceased to be a factor of any considerable impor- 
tance in competitive agriculture. 

9. Why is it more di-ffiGult for the farm yowth to make cm intelli- 
gent decision regcarding his life occn&faiion? 

When the typical farm youth of the present day looks to the city 
as a source of employment, he learns that deep economic depression 
there has resulted from the overproduction or underconsumption or 
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both of industrial commodities and that almost every urban occupa- 
tion is overcrowded with workers. Wlien he looks to the country- 
side, he sees the dire economic distress which has been the result of 
the overproduction or underconsumption or both of farm products; 
of too many acres in cultivation; and of too many farmers in the 
business. 

ConfuBmg (Aty occwpatiom, — ^When the typical farm youth under- 
takes to make a selection of some kind of employment in the 
city, he finds himself facing literally thousands of gainful occupa- 
tions "which are constantly increasing in number ; constantly shifting 
in the content of skill and knowledge; constantly advancing in their 
entrance requirements and demands on workers; and constantly 
changing in their opportunities of employment and their desira- 
bility as life occupations. 

Isolation from urlan The rural youth has few, if any, 

cliances to see any occupation except farming carried on by others, 
or of opportunities to try out any occupation before making a 
(‘hoice. So great is the number of urban occupations and so rapid 
the changes in them that even printed information is available for 
only a few of them, and this begins to become obsolete and unre- 
liable almost as soon as it is issued. 

Almost as discouraging facts confront him when he considers 
some land of agriculture as a life work. All around him he sees 
apparently conciubive evidence that farming as a competitive busi- 
ness has failed, and he may be faced with the alternative of following 
agriculture as a way of life which he regards as a forced return to 
a more primitive and, to him, unattractive method of living. He is 
almost as confused as in the case of urban occupations by the condi- 
tions of competitive farming, which surround it as a local business 
but over which the farmer, as the local owner, has little control. 

Dhcouraglng agrimltural conditions. — Among these confusing con- 
ditions are all such as the following: Tariff regulations, trade 
agreements, and trade wars between nations; drought and bumper 
crops at home and abroad ; shifts in the geographical areas of farm 
products; the ceaseless ebb and flow of workers between the farm 
and the city; overproduction, underconsumption, and an apparently 
continuous surplus of farm commodities; sweeping fluctuations in 
the ])rice of farm products; a price crash in farm commodities; 4 
years of farm prices below cost of production and of farm income 
below cost of living; and the indisputable economic uncertainties 
of the future in agriculture. 

Even tile study of long-time trends in agricultural prices and farm 
commodities, however, may not give him a true picture of the proba- 
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ble bucce&s of any kind of farming, berause changes are being effected 
through legislative actions as well as through natural causes* 

Fortunate, indeed, under such conditions, is the farm youth who 
catches some vision of the possibilities of fanning vlien it is carried 
on by tmly competent farmers who are real masteis of the occupation* 
Such farmers bring to bear upon every problem, in good times or bad, 
skill, knowledge, and managerial ability necessary to its solution, 
which they have gained as careful students and earnest practitioners 
of the fanning business. 

The only hope for the fviurr , — ^The youth of the farm will never 
catch such a vision from an incompetent father who has failed on 
the home acres, nor from any rural neighborhood where farming is 
practiced largely by rule-of -thumb methods. It will be ac<piired best 
in those rural areas which are blessed witli competent men vho 
exemplify the farmer at his best; with extension programs including 
4-H clubs; and with agricultural departments of niral high schools 
and their organization of Future Farmers of America. These, 
taken together, can conserve the love of rural youth for the beauty 
and wholesomeness of the countryside; teach them the fundamentals 
of good farming; inculcate a icspect ior the achievements of agricul- 
ture in our national life; inspire them to become better farmers than 
their fathers; and fill them with a resolution to cooperate in solving 
the perplexing economic problems of competitive agriculture."^’ 

10. Why is it nwve difficult for thi farm youth to he a competent 
farmer? 

Comparative competency as a fanner in the past, now and in the 
future, is here measured by the gap at any time betw^een wdiat farm- 
ing demands in skill, knowledge, and managerial ability, let us say, 
on the one hand and what, at that time, the farmer possesses of these 
assets on the other. If the typical farmer of today "were no better 
equipped for the job than his predecessor at the threshold of the 
present century, he would be much less competent than the latter 
because of the great increase in the number, kind, and gx*ade of 
demands which competitive agriculture now makes upon him. While 
he has improved, on the whole, the content in skill and knowledge 
required in competitive agriculture has increased greatly , as have the 
demands on his business ability and the standards as to what con- 
stitutes efiScient farming. 

The widening yap , — For reasons that have been discussed in this 
chapter of the report, it seems reasonable to anticipate that the 
gap between the requirements for success in competitive agricul- 
ture and the occupational assets of the typical farmer may widen in 
the future. From this point of view the American farmer is destined 
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to become comparatively less competent more or less in proportion as 
the problems he must solve increase in number, complexity, and diffi- 
culty. This will happen unless some provision is made to improve 
the farmer as fast as the occupation raises iti^ requirements for suc- 
cess. There is only one way by which this can be done and that is 
by some form or forms of organized vocational education. 

Learning farming hy the helper system ^ — ^In 1930, less than 130,000 
of the 2,625,000 farm boys, or about 1 in 19 in the age group from 
14: to 20 years, inclusive, were enrolled in the agricultural depart- 
ments of rural high schools. Under the stimulus of Federal coopera- 
tion the agricultural classes of secondary grade provided by States 
and local communities for the benefit of farm youth have grown 
rapidly during the past 18 years. It still remains true, however, 
that before he becomes a man, at least, the typical farm youth 
receives virtually all the instruction in the ‘^^art and mystery” of 
agriculture which he ever receives, from his father and by what is 
known in industry as the ‘‘helper system.” 

For many reasons this method of equipping youth for the demands 
of competitive farming has, as might have been predicted, proven 
utterly inadequate. If this section of the report be sound, then the 
continuous trend in agriculture is toward the development, intro- 
duction, and use of an increasing and changing body of usable 
technical knowledge regarding soils, seeds, plants, methods of culti- 
vation, mechanical tools and labor-saving devices, management, 
markets, and records. Neither shop nor farm has ever been able to 
teach this practical, technical information. Few farmers unassisted 
by outside agencies acquire it, and no farmers can teach to their sons 
what they themselves do not understand and put to use. 

Under such conditions, even the practice of routine farm work, 
however well taught by the father unassisted by outside agencies 
tends to remain static on the level of his limited information. If 
the foregoing use of the word competent is sound, then the typical 
farmer engaged in the preparation of his son for competitive agri- 
culture IS, during the very period when he is engaged in the dis- 
charge of that task, becoming less competent to discharge it properly. 
Quite aside from all this is the further fact that the typical farmer, 
like any other typical worker, is better qualified to transmit to his 
helper skill in the manipulation of things, than to transmit the simple 
but scientific explanation of things and the application of knowledge 
to the problems of the daily work. 

Any adequate preparation of the farmer of tomorrow for the de- 
mands of competitive agriculture will not be insured until and unless 
the agricultural departments of rural high schools become so numer- 
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ous and widespread that they reach and serve the needs of all farm 
youth vho are still interested in farming as a career. And these 
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depanments will accomplish their purpose in proportion as they 
establish team play between the farm and the school in the discharge 
of their joint task and mutual responsibility.*® 
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Pie&ent economic set-back m the agncultmal frogram . — If this 
be true it becomes doubly unfortunate that the same economic con- 
ditions which make the extensive development of a system of second- 
ary agiicultuial education imperative have prostrated the taxing 
resources of our lural communities; reduced State aid for rural 
schools; and cui tailed appropriations made specifically for agricul- 
tural education.^® 
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CHAPTER VI 


SPECIAL DIFFICULTIES AND NEEDS OF 
HOME MAKERS 

In chapter III of the body of this report six (lifficiilties and needs 
that apply to both wage earners and nonwage earners (in hcane 
making and agriculture) are given. Then' six coubtitute a partial 
list of the difficulties and needs of home makers to which this chajiter 
adds a discussion of a special list of piol)lems peculiar to that group. 
This special list was also given in the corresponding section of the 
summary of findings (see pt. A, Findings^ sec. IV). 

In the foregoing discussion of the difficulties and needs of wage 
earners and farmers it was bhown that research and invention have 
produced the devices and Icnowledge which industry, commerce, and 
agriculture can use to produce more and better commodities at a 
less unit cost; that economic pressure due to competition has caused 
the rapid and extensive use of tliis economic liclp in these throe 
fields; and that its use has produced corresponding changes in the 
number and character of the jobs in the occupations of each field. 

Social as well as econmnic pressure , — ^When we turn to home mak- 
ing we find that research and invention have also produced the de- 
vices and knowledge which will improve the safety, comfort, and 
efficiency of the home in its various aspects and responsibilities. 
As the home is not an enterprise for the production of goods or the 
making of profit, however, it is not economic pressure alone which 
has caused the rapid introduction and use of tlie contributions of 
science and industry by the American household but something else. 
That something else is the social pressure, the social expectancy or 
public opinion which grows out of a widening conception of the 
liome as a social unit or agency for human welfare. Believing that 
the improvement of the home will also improve our future citizen- 
ship, public opinion has set up rising standards of efficiency in the 
performance of the various phases of the total job of home making.'*'^ 

Admittedly, economic pressure does make it necessary for many 
homes to practice economy in the purchase and utilization of 
materials and services. But most improvement in the home has 
resulted from the acceptance by American home makers of recog- 
nized and rising social standards and not from motives of either 
greater profit or savings. Potent, too, are all such additional incen- 
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tives that make for better homes as love of family, love of beauty, 
neighborhood atmosphere, class distinction, social prestige, and the 
like. 

Home moMng^ the largest occu'patioTi, — ^More persons are engaged 
in home making than in any other occupation or field of occupations. 
In 1930 more than 28,000,000 women followed it as a form of employ- 
ment. Of the four great fields of occupations — ^industry, commerce, 
agriculture, and home making — ^the last is the only one which is not 
carried on for profit. Like the farmer, the home maker is not a 
wage earner. While in industry and commerce, occupations have 
been differentiated and subdivided into many specialized jobs, farm- 
ing and home making still rcmaiti essentially unit or one-man and 
one-woman occupations. 

Homs making^ a oiie-'rmn — ^As research and invention have 

increased the amount and character of the sldll and knowledge 
required in industrial and commercial pursuits, the subdivision of 
occupations and the specializing of tasks have spread the use of the 
new assets among a number of different jobs so that the worker does 
not need to acquire all of them but only that pait which applies to 
his special job. In the case of homo making and farming, however, 
the one-man character of the occupation focuses the need for new 
knowledge and skill upon the individual housewife or farmer. 

In still another important respect, home making resembles agri- 
cultural rather than industrial and commercial occupations. In the 
two latter occupations almost all workers specialize in the produc- 
tion of goods; or in the rendering of mechanical or clerical serv- 
ice to others; or in the purchase of commodities; or in the sale of 
commodities; or in the management of the business. With the 
exception of service to others, the individual farmer performs all 
these duties and, with the exception of the sale of commodities, so 
does the individual home maker. 

Home making^ a many-sUhcI job. — ^Purchasers of commodities and 
service; producer of goods and service; and manager of the com- 
plex affairs of the modern home: These constitute the three broad 
aspects of the home makers’ W’ork. We are here concerned with the 
changing demands in each of them which have resulted from con- 
stant technological advance and from rising ideals and standards 
regarding the responsibility and efficiency of the American home; 
and with the special difficulties and needs of the home maker which 
these changes are causing. 

1. Whg is it becoming more of a problem to hold the horns 
together? 

Current discussion indicates that a large number of thinking peo- 
ple are greatly disturbed regarding the social changes that have taken 
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place in the last three decades re^i^arclin^ marriaire awd divorce* In 
general, their line of reasoning runs in somewhat this fashion: The 
family is the social unit upon which we must rely primarily for the 
proper up-bringing of children. In this civilization, at the 
marriage relation is the origin and basis of the home. 

The stability of the home depends, th<‘rGfore^ on the stability of 
marriage and its social value on the existence of the right relations 
between married people. Since the separation of any married couple 
is due to the lack of these relations and often causes the disintegra- 
tion of the home, the increasing number of divorces indicates an 
undesiiable trend and the existence, to say the least, of a very 
socially undesirable situation. 

Broken homes . — ^In Ameri<*a today there is 1 broken home for 
each 7 or 8 families and 1 divorce for e\ery C marriages. Eoughly, 
more than one of every 8 children is reared to manhood or woman- 
hood in a disrupted family which was wrecked by divorce or by the 
same causes which lead to divorce even though no legal separation 
took place.**® 

The oavses of divorce alleged in the petition of the plaintiff furnish 
very unsatisfactory and unreliable information. In many cases — 
no one knows how many — ^they are stated solely in order to set up 
acceptable legal grounds for the suit. The underlying or surface 
causes may be quite different from those alleged. 'Wliilc the com- 
parative use of the claim of cruelty has almost <loubled, the charges 
of desertion and adultery, as a whole, have been correspondingly 
decreased. Very common causes of marital differences are quarrels 
over money matters, relatives, and leisure time. These causes are 
seldom set forth in any petition for <livorce. Although no records 
of these causes are available, s<»cial workers and other advisers 
testify to their prevalence. 

Weakened family 'bomh . — ^Whatever may be the reason, most of 
the lies that bound the family together in the past have undoubtedly 
weakened. As a result, the institution of marriage, an<l the home 
founded on that relation, seem gravely imperiled. Ogburn classifies 
these ties as the economic, the protective, the educational, the re- 
ligious, the recreational, and the atfedional. Declaring that all of 
them, except the tie of affection, have biuui materially weakened 
during the past century, he holds it nalural that the family should 
fall apart more frequently. The Io*-s of these other functions or 
bonds means that the family must loolc largely to one bond alone 
to hold it intact, namely the bond of affection.’’ * « 46 

Any social change which indicates that the home is becoming less 
stable, less a suitable place for the nurture of children, less })erma- 
nent as an institution, is, for many reasons, a most undesirable 
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change — ^unless it can be offset in some way. Undoubtedly, we have 
witnessed changes in all the other bonds which, in the past, have 
held the family together except the bond of affection — ^the personal 
relations between husband and wife. To strengthen that bond in 
some way is onr largest hope for the future. 

Can e^tmation help ? — So far, we have had little experimentation 
and less proof that education can be made to improve these personal 
relations and thus stabilize the family and improve its work as a 
social agency. We need greatly to learn whether it is possible to 
educate both unmarried girls and married women for marriage so 
that they will get along better with their husbands. Perhaps more 
difficult still is another equally vital problem — ^that of providing 
training in marriage duties and responsibilities for men as well as 
for women. If the two are to pull together better in the intimate 
affairs of the home the proper equipment of the man for their joint 
reponsibilities is as important as that of the home maker. 

2. Why h it incvoctsingly diffimlt to adjust to changing homing 
conditions? 

Years ago the typical situation was represented by one family in 
one house. As time has gone on there has been an increasing tend- 
ency to do away with this one-family, one-house arrangement. The 
flat was perhaps the first important step in this direction, a building 
of several stories accommodating one family on each floor. Follow- 
ing this came the apartment house where several hundred families 
may be brought together in one building. These apartment houses 
range all the way from highly elaborate provisions for family living 
to the so-called “ tenement house.'” In rural communities the one- 
family house still persists but in the larger communities the apart- 
ment house, the tenement house, and the flat have found their largest 
development. 

Trend toward multi -family dwellings , — both large and small 
communities most of our people still live in one-family dwellings but 
in the centers of population the pronounced diift is toward the multi- 
family plan of housing. 

We are getting, in our urban communities, an easily recognized 
increase of multi-family building as against the one-family building 
of older times. An increasing proportion of our population is living 
undc^r the housing conditions determined by the apartment, flat, or 
tenement house. 

These changes in living conditions bring about corresponding 
changes in the job of the home maker. They vei*y greatly widen or 
extend the range of possibilities open to her in the selection of hous- 
ing, On the other hand, multi-family housing tends to restrict the 
available space and thus discourages many home occupations of a 
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productive character which were characteristic of the oue-faniily 
dwelling. 

Gardening is not feasible. The commercial laundry often takes 
the place of the use of cramped quarters for washing and ironing at 
home. The all-too-convenient public eating }>lace anmud tlie corner 
increases the temptation to make breakfast in cramped (fnarters the 
one family meal of the day. If the housewife is aide to pay for it, 
the apartment house will provide the ordinary maid service and, vilh 
the aid of the delicatessen store, leave her, if childless at least, vith 
little productive work to do. By shifting from the one-family to the 
multi-family plan of housing, rent is paid for less li\ing space and 
any saving may be applied to the purchase of more sein ices formerly 
performed by the housewife. Reduced space for living is thus ex- 
changed for various outside services. 

Shifts in housing from one section to another where different con- 
ditions exist also call for the ability to solve <juite different housing 
problems. Moving from the city to the country, to illustrate, or f rfun 
a State where rural homes do not have running wat<‘r, refrigerators, 
basements or electricity to a State where these are available to rural 
homes requires as great adjustments as moving from one-family to 
multi-family dwellings. 

No discussion of the problems of housing would be complete which 
failed to include the serious problem faced by home makers clue to 
real estate developments and the mass production of houses which 
are ugly in design ; cheaply constructed ; and without planned con- 
venience or efficiency. 

The solution of these problems invobes the ability to determine 
how and where best to house the family ; the kind of equipment best 
suited to the situation; and how to select and care for it. That kind 
of ability has well been called ‘"job intelligence'’. The educational 
problem is easily stated: IIow can this job intelligence of the home 
maker be improv(‘d for dealing with the increiLsingly complicated 
questions that result from the general trend tow^ard the multi -family 
dwelling? The general answer is easy: Only through systematic 
education in home making which will give the housewife adecpiate 
information concerning these questions and wdiich will help her to 
think and to plan intelligently in conserving her owni family wel- 
fare can the job intelligence be acquired. 

B. 'Why Is it hccomhig more important mid to secure mul 

mahtam desirable hoTne sunwndings/ 

Modem thought tends to emphasize the influence of environ- 
ment on human lives. Society is stressing as never before the need 
of desirable home surroundings. Along with public opinion regard- 
ing a proper miniixiuin standard of living for typical families of 
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vaiying size and income, American ideas as to what constitutes a 
suitable home environment are steadily rising. At the same time 
many phases of the external environment of the American home, 
particularly the urban home, are in a continual state of change. 

A pronounced public movement, toward more extensive com- 
munity betterments, has aided families in finding a more attractive 
and wholesome location. On the other hand, the growing tendency 
toward “living in a rabbit warren” oflTsets in many respects for 
the family of limited or uncertain income, the advantages of the 
“ up-to-date ” city. 

Beyond the front gate of the home or the front steps of the 
apartment, the conditions of living are almost entirely out of con- 
trol by the family. Commercial amusements, public institutions 
and community psychology, if you will, impinge on the home as 
never before. Since she cannot change them as an individual the 
home maker must adapt her home policies and plans to meet the 
existing situation. 

Within the dwelling and its immediate surroundings the house- 
wife can exert a larger measure of control over the family environ- 
ment. This control varies from that of a house owner financially 
able to choose a location, build a home and order all its appoint- 
ments to that lof a renter with no other recourse except to make more 
attractive the interior of a crowded apartment in an ugly tenement 
house. 

Selection of the most desirable family environment possible; 
improvement of the family environment as far as possible, and 
adaptation of the home life to the family environment as far as neces- 
sary — ^these three are the problems, generally spealdng, which con- 
fident the American home maker in relation to housing. Some one 
of these responsibilities is faced by almost every home during every 
year of its life, and all of them are faced annually by literally mil- 
lions of home makers who either migrate from one dwelling to 
another within the same community or in a different community of 
the same State or of a different State. 

What are some of the more vital problems regarding home sur- 
roundings with which the intelligent and earnest home makers of 
the country, taken as a group, are concerned? An adequate substi- 
tute in the city for the old back yard playground. In crowded 
quarters, the protection of the privacy of the members of the family. 
Safeguarding the standards and self respect of the family as a 
whole against the encroachments of too friendly, or too inquisitive, 
or too troublesome neighbors. Suitable playmates in the neighbor- 
hood for the children. Avoiding neighborhood cliques and quarrels, 
while maintaining friendly relations as far as possible with neigh- 
bors and asserting the right of the family to live its own life. 
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Shielding the family against any specially sinister or evil influ- 
ice, which impinges upon it Setting up desirable working relations 
ith the public school for the neighborhood, including j)o-,sibly its 
'arent and Teachers’ Association. Selecting, buying, and using, 

3 as to make the rural or the urban home more attractive as well as 
lore comfortable, the equipment, furniture, rug^, drapes, curtains, 
dctures, lawn, flowers, and the like best adapted to the given condi- 
ions of living. 

All these are tasks which call for all of a woman’s intelligence, 
iortitude, and delicacy, as well as the special knowledge and under- 
standing that only systematic instruction of some kiml can give. 

4. Why IB it hecomng more neaeBhary to opn^ate tiu honu om mi 
^-ffboient economic hmk? 

The typical home is operated upon some level of income. Wliile 
this income may and frequently does change from time to time, no 
income, no home.” The amount of in(*oine largely determines the 
character of the homo and the conditions under which the home 
maker has to work. Obviously the $5,000 a 3 ear home, the $1().(^00 a 
year home and the $1,000 a year honm each represent different prob- 
lems of adjustment to the home maker who must determine what 
can be done with the financial resources available. 

“ Buying a liuingP — ^We are at this point, howeviT, concerned more 
with the economic changes which have taken place in the economic 
operation of the home. They have literall}^ sliified the main duty of 
the housewife on the money side from that of producer of commodi- 
ties and services to that of “ buyer of a living.” 

The tremendous increase in the availability to the consumer of 
ready-made articles— clothing, food, drajies, de<‘orutions and the 
like — ^has greatly increased the possibilities in bu.ving. Almost any- 
thing that is called for in the operation of a home can be bought 
ready for use. Mail-order houses have spread this service even into 
the remote sections of the country. As a result it is theoretically 
possible for every home maker to become entirely a purchasing agent 
rather than a producer. 

It is estimated that about 85 percent of the spending for retail 
goods is done b}" women. At any rate, tho consuming market for 
a large proportion of goods sold at retail is ti mark(4 of women buy- 
ers. As a result they have been partuuilarly subjecteil to a high- 
power salesmanship of household commodities amounting in some 
quarters to actual misrepresentation. To all this must be added, as 
a well-recognized fact, the economic insecurity of the times, par- 
ticularly where the income of the family comes from wage earning 
in industry or from a professional occupation or a eomm<!i*cial (dis- 
tributive) employment.^® 
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Home manager,— To a steadily increasing extent the home maker 
as a manager is concerned with two questions : One is whether she 
should make or should buy the commodity. The other is whether, 
if she buys, she is getting what she pays for — in other words, whether 
she is getting the most efficient return for her dollar. As the com- 
modities to be bought increase in number, in kind, and in 
variety the problem of the home maker becomes more difficult. She 
can be helped considerably through more accurate labeling and speci- 
fications by the manufacturer and by some form of education which 
will equip her for more intelligent buying and for a more intelligent 
choice between making and buying. 

Buying intelligently . — ^The home maker buys service as well as 
commodities. She buys, or may buy, to illustrate, medical service, 
dental service, manicure service, beauty-parlor service, religious serv- 
ice, banking service, dressmaking service, millinery service, house- 
maid service, garden service, and child-nurse service. Often when 
she thinks she is saving money by doing something herself, it may 
be an open question whether she would not have done better by tak- 
ing advantage of professional service. 

For motives of economy she may attempt certain work which 
breaks down her health and results in expenditures far beyond the 
amount she planned to save, A certain type of well-meaning mother 
sometimes concentrates on doing all her own work, a task which 
makes such demands on her time and health that the home ceases to 
be a home. It would appear that an intelligent choice between buy- 
ing and producing is also important in the matter of professional 
and personal service as well as of commodities. 

In order that they may buy intelligently and meet the rising 
demands on an uncertain or reduced income, home makers need accu- 
rate, unbiased, reliable information with regard to home making 
materials and articles. They also need training in ways of securing 
such information. They need this help also as a safeguard against 
the advertising to which they are subjected in print but more par- 
ticularly against the questionable methods of certain firms over the 
radio. If it can be done, the housewife needs to be trained in the 
ability to resist sales pressure ! 

5 . IVhy is it heGoming more necessary to make the home atmosphere 
an adequate offset to the tension of life outside the home? 

Because the increasing number of duties and responsibilities 
connected with home making tend to produce the same effect upon 
the housewife as the increased pressure for efficiency produce upon 
the wage earner in industry or commerce. 

The growing complexity of life is naturally reflected in the home. 
Under primitive conditions the demands upon the home maker were 
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comparatively simple in variety although extremely strenuous physi- 
cally. As our social organization has shifted from the pioneer stage 
to our present complicated modern society, tlie I’ccognized responsi- 
bilities of the housewife have steadily increased in number and 
variety. To this has been added higher standards in the performance 
of home duties. 

The distractions resulting from these conditions tend to produce 
a nervous strain which did not exist in the pioneer home. Since 
these home duties are steadily increasing in number and complexity 
and the standard of social expectancy in tlieir performance is steadily 
rising, this nervous strain constitutes a permanent problem. To 
this should be added the further fact that the typical home contains 
one or more wage earners and that when the wage earner returns 
at the close of the day’s work he adds physical and mental fatigue 
from his daily job.®^ 

A cure for tired nerves , — ^In connection with the subjects of 
recreation and health for the family which are discussed in other 
parts of this section of the report (see pp. 70 to 7;i), much is con- 
sidered that also has application here. So far as the home treat- 
ment of nervous strain is concerned, the situation appears to put two 
responsibilities on the home maker: One is to reduce the strain upon 
herself by the more orderly planning of her work. The other is to 
make the home a sort of harbor or refuge, where the “ frazzled 
nerves ” and tired bodies of the members of her household can find 
both a restful atmosphere and suitable recreation through which 
they may recuperate for the next day’s tasks. This can never be 
accomplished in any home where a disorderly, even though well 
meant, attempt is made to carry out a variety of unorganized 
responsibilities. The task calls for a high degree of efficiency in 
the discharge of home duties, in the planning of home affairs, and 
in the personal management of the family itself. 

Here the only remedy is better home management, the essence of 
which is systematic planning and its effective execution. Some 
women are apparently natural-born managers. Some learn it from 
a competent mother. Most women who do not plan fail to system- 
atize their duties because they do not know how. They can be 
given much help through systematic instruction in overcoming this 
trouble. Probably nothing is more greatly needed in the American 
household than the system, order and ({uietude which will make it 
serve as an antitoxin for the nervous strain of our high-speed life 
outside the home. 
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6 - ~WKy is there an increased recognition of health as a famUy 
asset? 

In chapter III of this report the rising demands as to the physical 
jfitness necessary to carry on any occupation were discussed. Here 
we are considering more specifically the relation of the physical 
condition of the home maker to those duties and responsibilities 
(functions) which grow out of the fact that she is a woman. 

Some phases of her occupation are of such a character that situa- 
tions frequently arise where poor health becomes a decided handicap. 
In proportion as she is unduly fatigued, nervous, and irritable, she 
is not competent to handle the management of the home or the 
training of the children. By a sort of psychological induction ” 
her condition also extends to other members of the family so that 
they, too, become less competent to play their part in the family life. 

It is unnecessary to discuss in every detail here the close relation- 
ship between the ability to bear children and the physical results on 
the wife and mother. In her triple capacity as a mother, worker, 
and manager, the physical condition of the housewife becomes prob- 
ably the most important factor in the performance of the total job 
of home making. Any weakness that sets the normal human rela- 
tions of the family awry works against a desirable home atmosphere. 

Since the girl of the family must be regarded also as a future home 
maker and mother, the question of her physical fitness is equally 
important. Particularly is it true when ue recognize that many 
pathological conditions which affect a woman as a home maker in 
an undesirable way can be removed or greatly reduced in youth, if 
detected and treated in time. 

All the foregoing statements are made with full recognition that 
the trend is strongly tow ard the better xihysical fitness of American 
girls. The present geneiation are more robust than their mothers. 
They are more athletic : wear more suitable clothes ; arc less sickly ; 
and have a distinctly more sensible attitude toward the whole 
question of health and exercise. 

BuyiT of hcaltlu — A.-, buyer, the home maker selects and uses or 
directs the use of a wide variety of commodities and services that 
affect the jihysical well-being of all the different members of the 
household such : Medical service and remedies ; dental service and 
dental supplies; sanitary precautions and devices; physical exercise 
and health habits; and wholesome food and healthful diet. 

Along with all these trends, preventive medicine has largely 
superseded remedial measures in the treatment of sickness and 
disease. The old saying that an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cuie’' has been accejited by both the medical fraternity 
and millions of laymen. Serums and vaccines for warding off disease 
have proved better economic investments than the cost of curing it. 
Keeping physically fit through proper habits of eating, sleeping, and 
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exercise builds up a successful physical resistance of the body against 
those ills which cannot be prevented by inoculation or vaccination. 

Keeping the doctor away , — Plenty of sunshine, outdoor life, fresh 
air, physical activity, sports, games, hiking, and other wholt^sonie 
recreation; nutritive food and well-balanced meals; a clean, v^ell 
ordered home, and sanitary living; the avoidance of quacks and 
nostrums; and the prompt and intelligent handling of sickness or 
accident when they occur through team play la'tween the home maker 
and the family doctor — ^these are some of the more imi'jortant fea- 
tures of a health-building, sickness-preventing program for the 
family which will keep the doctor aM^*ly until he really needed. 
In such a program the playground instxuetor, the I^oy Scout leatler, 
and the home maker become health agents at least as important in 
the scheme of things as the doctor. 

It could be argued that the home maker cannot justifiably be held 
responsible for the health-promoting or health-destroying habits of 
the older members of the family, becatise they have grown out of 
her control. This could be admitted and still leave her responsible 
for the physical development of her children during their formative 
years. She continues to be largely responsible aho for the sanitary 
condition in the home, and the wholesome diet and general health 
habits of tlie family. 

To the earnest home maker, her most vital responsibility is that 
of giving the infant a good stai-t and the child vigorous health 
through properly provided food and protection against dietary and 
contagious diseases. The most vital contribution of motherhood 
among the trends has been the reduction in infant mortality and in 
children’s diseases.®^ 

There is only one way by which the home maker of this age can 
be made intelligent and ejfiicient as the chief agent for the health of 
the family and that is by some form of education. She needs to be 
informed and kept informed in a practical way regarding all Mich 
matters as: The false claims of the manufacturers of patent medi* 
fines and of quacks; the purchase and proper use of reliable 
sanitary materials and devices; the prompt detection of ordinary 
indications of sickness and disease; the adoption of simple 
remedies and their prompt use when needed ; the selection of a cap- 
able and reliable family physician; the prompt recourse to him when 
the trouble does not yield to simple treatments or the symptoms 
are not understood; the proper sanitary care of the sick and the 
safeguarding of other members of the family against infection or 
contagion; the physical development of the children of the family 
through healthful play, sunshine and cleanliness; and the utiliza- 
tion in such a program of the recreational facilities oi other agencies 
which are discussed at another point in this section of the report 
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None of these matters are in a static condition. In every one of 
them the usable knowledge and skill, even of the very elementary 
kind and grade which the home maker would use, is steadily in- 
creasing in amount and constantly changing in character. To keep 
informed even with the help of systematic training in home making 
would he no small task. Without such help, the task, from the 
standpoint of efficiency, seems hopeless. 

7. TTAy it hecoming inGreamnglg difficult to promde proper or 
adequate reareatiou m the home? 

There has been a steady increase in the facilities and provisions 
for recreation outside the home which afford a greater opportunity 
for members of the family to secure their recreation either indi- 
vidually or with members of other families. Any partial list of 
these newer or increased older facilities should include theaters, 
movie houses, auditoriums, stadiums, ball parks, rinks, dance hails, 
parks, playgrounds, art galleries, museums, golf courses, tennis 
courts, basketball floors, improved roads, automobiles, motor boats, 
and now the airplane.^® 

Old and new recreations. — ^Against these growing lures, the piano 
was about the only source of family recreation in the old days. 
The phonograph added to the possibilities and later the radio, along 
with the development of all sorts of games. Curiously enough, the 
automobile has worked both, ways in its effects upon home recrea- 
tion. It served to bring many families together again because of 
their common love of new experiences. But the machine could not 
be taken into the parlor and gave satisfaction only as it was able 
to take the family swiftly to far places and away from home. In 
1930, 40,000,000 people participated in pleasure travel, most of it 
by auto. 

More costly pleasures. — There can be no doubt of the trend away 
from the simple and less expensive leisure time pursuits to those 
that are more costly; bicycles have been replaced by automobiles; 
and canoes have given way to motor boats. Quiet vacations spent 
at home or in closely adjacent localities have been supplanted by 
vacation motor tours covering many hundreds of miles and involv- 
ing considerable financial outlay. No popular outdoor game of a 
generation ago required even a small fraction of the expenditures 
that are now made to provide facilities for the playing of golf. 
An important characteristic of present day recreation when com- 
pared with that of the past is the general increase in its cost.” 
(Becent Social Trends, vol. 2, p. 953.) 

Increased leisure time. — ^Another factor affecting the whole situa- 
tion is the unmistakable trend in the direction of increased leisure 
time. Unless some amazing economic change takes place, it can be 
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safely predicted, people will have more and more leisure time for 
recreation both inside and outside of the home. The best use of 
that time will be one of the major social problems of the future 
with which the home must be vitally concerned. 

For a number of reasons the home maker is vitally concerned 
with this matter of proper and adequate recreational facilities for 
her family. She cannot abolish forms of recreation which she be- 
lieves to be harmful to her family, or which, from her standpoint, at 
least, are socially undesirable. But she can do her best to provide 
other and more desirable games and sports as a substitute. Listen- 
ing to approved numbers on the radio at home, family picnics and 
playing wholesome games with neighborhood children, to illustrate, 
have been made by some to ojffset the evil of the neighborhood 
gang.” 

Supplementing hoTne ammemenU . — ^For lack of facilities, if for 
no other reasons, the home maker cannot make recreations within 
the family circle a complete and adequate substitute for all forms of 
recreation outside the home, but she can make the latter supplement 
the former. No balanced program for the urban family, for ex- 
ample, can omit the movies altogether, but it can make an intelligent, 
discriminating selection of the kind of films the family will patronize. 
With a wealth of facilities for wholesome games, sports, and enter- 
tainments provided by public, philanthropic, and commenial agen- 
cies, her problem is not to ignore them but to make them in a very 
real way a part of the equipment for the recreational program ot 
herself and her family. 

The typical home maker who is to discharge the main responsi- 
bility for the recreation of the home cannot acquire the ability to do 
it except through some form of education. She needs lo be taught 
what recreational facilities are available in her community and how 
her family can make use of them to the best advantage. She needs 
to be taught the differences between forms of recreation that are 
socially desirable and those that are socially undesirable as well as 
the characteristics of each, so that she may select the former and 
avoid the latter. She needs to know what wholesome recreational 
activities have proven successful in the home and how they can best 
be introduced and fostered there. What she needs is job intelligence 
in handling the family’s recreational problem. 

8. Why is it inei^easlngly important to make intelligent me of 
avcdldble forms of social servicesf 
The short answer is because they are so numerous and so diversified 
in the kind of social service rendered ; they have developed so quickly ; 
and they are increasing so steadily. The last two decades have wit- 
nessed the establishment of various kinds of social service and serv- 
ice agencies. Perhaps the simplest definition of a social service is 
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that it is one which aims without profit to help people in dealing 
with some human problem; or to improve them in some way; or to 
give them wholesome pleasure. One illustration of this would be 
the free public playground where tenement-house youngsters can 
play in safety. A service agency is any organization — public, philan- 
thropic, or private — ^which operates the service. As will be seen, this 
report includes as social service the special helps to the family which 
are now supplied by public taxation. 

A partial list of social services . — ^Here it will not be possible to do 
more than list for illustration a few of the many social services 
which, taking the country as a whole, have had widespread develop- 
ment in the typical American community. No attempt is made to 
distinguish between tax-supported and philanthropic or semiphilan- 
thropic enterprises: Nurseries and nursery schools, kindergartens, 
libraries, and public, parochial, and endowed schools of different 
kinds and grades; free dispensaries, medical and dental clinics, 
hospital service and visiting nurses ; churches and Sunday 
schools ; public parks, playgrounds, museums, art galleries, free lec- 
ture courses, free public concerts and singfests, Girl Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, Boy Scouts, 4-H Clubs, Future Faimers of America, 
Junior DeMolay, and the Youth Organizations of Eeligious Socie- 
ties ; relief work, Sunset homes, homes for the aged, home-economics 
clubs, mothers’ pensions, and a wide variety of eleemosynary insti- 
tutions and services.®^ 

There is still another group of agencies, however, that need to be 
considered here which, while admittedly operated for profit and not 
as a philanthrophy, often provide at low cost invaluable service to 
the home maker. A very good example is the Consumer’s Eesearch 
Service which, for a small fee, undertakes to give information regard- 
ing various products that are consumed in the home and are bought 
by the home maker. Among these agencies, also should probably be 
classed the employment offices for domestic help, and the like, which 
do not give information but actually relieve the home maker from 
some definite part of her job. 

How extensively all these servicas, taken together, have been de- 
veloped geographically and in variety is perhaps best shown by the 
amount expended for the maintenance of free social services, public 
and private. In the 16-year period from 1915 to 1930, inclusive, the 
total cost for schools, libraries, recreation, conservation of health, 
hospitals, charities and mothers’ pensions rose from less than 860 
million to more than 3,705 million, an increase of more than 330 
percent. 

In loassing, it should also be pointed out that this same 16-year 
period has witnessed a decided trend toward the support by public 
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taxation of many forms of social service which, in a more laissez 
faire age, were regarded as lying entirely within the field of private 
philanthropy. Notable in the list of such services are all forms of 
poor relief, homes for the aged, old-age pensions, mothers’ peasions, 
free medical service and the like. 

Increased facilities for home mahers , — ^Tlie signific'ance of this 
amazing growth in social services, most of which, in a simpler era^^ 
the individual either provided for himself or did without-, is that 
they have greatly increased the resources of the homo maker. If, 
to illustrate, in the up-bringing of her children, she needs books and 
cannot buy them they can be secured from the library. Knowing 
that a medical examination during a diphtheria scare should be made 
of the youngest child who has a sore throat, but unable to pay for 
the service, she can secure it from the free clinic. Left a wddow 
without resources, the home maker who must go out to work finds the 
day nursery a boon without which she must place her young baby 
in an orphanage. 

There has accompanied this extensive development of social sciw- 
ices a changing attitude of the American family tow ard many forms 
of social service. Formerly all of them were regarded as charity 
and therefore to be avoided. In the beginning this applied to the 
free public schools which were dubbed pauper schools."’ Ignorance 
and fear of some agencies also operated to prevent their use, nota- 
bly health agencies. All now accept such services as free schools, 
free library, free parks, art galleries, museums, and playgrounds 
as a matter of course. Free dispensaries and clinics are now used 
with confidence by thousands who are unable to pay the high cost 
of private medical aid. 

A changing attitude , — Many home makers still believe that to call 
in a district nurse or take advantage of a public di«ipensary would 
be a distinct acknowledgment that the family belonged to lower so- 
cial levels. This feeling of pride prevents many a family from call- 
ing upon such service from which it would often derive great a<lvan- 
tage. There can be no doubt that the pronounced drift is in the di- 
rection of collective action in handling most forms of social wrelfare. 
We may expect public control and support by taxation of all the old 
social services formerly classed as “ charity.” They will cease to be 
regarded as charity and become rights to citizens who stand in need 
of them. 

There will be a corresponding increased use by home makers 
of social services — a fact which makes it all the more necessary that 
they should be intelligent consumers of such services when and as 
needed. This requires some form of educational service that will 
give home makers three helps: (1) Teach them when the home Con- 

Tiles'*— 34 — 6 
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ditions make it to the economic advantage of the home to call in 
this, that, or the other type of social agency; (2) inform them 
regarding the various available social services and agencies in the 
community, what kind of assistance each can render, and how to 
take advantage of such assistance; and (3) overcome the objection 
of those women who ought to take advantage of such services. 

9. Why is it inereasingly difficult to irmg the home uf to socially 
desircMe standards? 

Because there are more standards to be met; they are different, 
because of differences among experts and in public opinion; and 
they are constantly changing and advancing. Standards are the 
measuring sticks by which we compare and rate things of the same 
kind. Standards of living, to illustrate, are the measuring sticks 
u«ed in comparing homes regarding living conditions, as the result 
of which we rank some homes as better than others. On the other 
hand, social standards, as the term is used here, may be regarded 
as the measuring stick by which we can pass judgment on homes as 
to all such things as culture, refinement, morals, obedience to law, 
and civic worth. 

In the field of home making there are few, if any, standards 
which may be regarded as of general application. Kor can it be 
maintained successfully that home makers have any set of definite 
and uniform standards which each has developed and applied to 
her own home. Such standards as have been recognized have been 
largely set up by certain groups of experts in home economics, or 
have developed out of the group opinion of the more intelligent 
and ambitious home makers, or exist in public opinion. Whatever 
the source, homes and home makers are rated perhaps very roughly 
against various standards which are constantly changing and 
advancing because they respond both to changing conditions and 
ideas. 

Producer to consumer. — Seventy-five years ago, to illustrate, the 
home maker was rated almost entirely from the standpoint of her 
ability as a producer of home-made commodities. In the days when 
she spun her own wool, wove her own cloth and made her own soap, 
the skill of the housewife in these duties gave her a neighborhood 
reputation as a good or a poor home maker, and her home was re- 
garded as good or poor according to the economic value of her work. 
X ow that she has been relieved of a great deal of the old production 
work and has become more of a consumer than a producer, she is 
rated as a good or poor manager according to her intelligence as a 
buyer in the selection and utilization of commodities and services. 
As has already been pointed out, new findings in nutrition, fabrics 
and equipment make it difficult to keep up-to-date. 
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The 'main business of a home. — ^A. half century ago children grew 
up somewhat like puppies who received but little more treatment 
than food, clothing, shelter and occasional punishment when 
troublesome. As might have been expected, infant mortality in this 
pioneer era was high. Nobody was worried about child psychology, 
because nothing was known about either it or the child study clinic. 
When the offspring showed a tendency toward freedom of expres- 
sion a visit to the woodshed soon taught him what was what.” 

The last two decades have been characterized by a very great 
interest in child care and child development. Impressed by the 
social importance of the better conservation of the child, tens of 
thousands of women are today earnestly endeavoring to apply the 
teachings of the experts to the problems they face in the rearing of 
their own children. To an increasing degree, a good home maker 
is becoming one who rears a family of wholesome young men and 
young women, and a poor home maker is one who fails in the attempt 
to do the same thing. 

Judging homes arid home maJters . — ^Not only has there been a 
,shif t in the chief home activity by whose performance the home and 
the home maker are in the last analysis rated. As technological 
advance has provided the knowledge and the commodities with 
which the home can be improved in many matters, public opinion 
has raised its standards of home life correspondingly. We apply 
these higher standards in judging a home to be sanitary, or cleanly, or 
well equipped, or well organized, or modest, or convenient, or attrac- 
tive, or dignified, or God-fearing, or law-abiding, or socially desir- 
able. These words represent our struggling effort to pass judgment 
upon a home which pleases us and whose condition reflects the home 
maker. 

These and similar phrases commend the American home at its 
best. It should be remembered, however, that there are many thou- 
sands of homes which fall in some or many respects below common, 
accepted standards in home making. Raising these homes to a better 
level is probably as socially important as helping the better home 
maker to keep pace with the changing requirements and possibilities 
of her duties. 

ImfTO'oement from 'within . — ^Hornes can be improved but little 
from without. Expecting the hoanc maker to improve her home 
from within, without giving her better standards and helping her to 
put them into practice, is almost as fruitless. She must somehow be 
helped to help herself. This can only be done by some form of 
education. If the educational job is to assist home makers in raising 
the level of their homes as measured by standards, it makes little 
difference who sets up these standards as long as they furnish usable, 
feasible, and socially sound yardsticks by which to set goals for the 
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housewife in tlie improvement of her home and by which, to indicate 
the progi'ess she is making in their attainment. 

If the main goal is to raise the level of the home, every home 
maker can benefit by an educational program for this purpose; 
consequently there needs to be a tremendous development of home* 
making programs in all the States. Since standards and conditions 
in home making are constantly changing, the training in home 
economics, now given to girls almost entirely through the high 
school, needs to he continually modified. 

In the case of any group, the standards and training should lie 
within the range of feasibility — the range of what the economic 
condition and probabilities of the group make possible for them 
to realize in their present or prospective homes. It certainly would 
not be socially desirable to present a home-making program to any 
group which would be so far above the real conditions they face 
as home makers as to discourage them or increase their dissatis- 
faction with their ‘4ot in life.” All this points to the necessity 
that teachers of home making subjects keep themselves acquainted 
with the practical possibilities in the homes with which they deal. 

10. TFAy 'becoming more di'fficuLt to become comfetent as a 
home maker? 

In discussing the question, why is it more difiicult for the farm 
youth to be a competent farmer, the word competent ” is used in 
a special sense — ^to indicate what a worker is able to do as compared 
with recognized standards as to what the proper performance of the 
job demands. That kind of competency is not a static ability to be 
acquired once and used forever. In virtually all modern occupa- 
tions, and home making is certainly no exception, it is fluctuating 
because changes in skill and knowledge set up new demands on the 
worker which at once make him less competent unless and until he 
acquires the new assets. Given a static home maker who has ceased 
to be alert to new skill and knowledge and the dynamic job of home 
making, the widening gap between what it demands from her and 
the assets she really possesses measures her steady loss in real 
efficiency. 

A big job . — ^Not only is competency in home making more diffi- 
cult to maintain even when once acquired, it is also more difficult to 
acquire in the first instance and for the same reason. Research and 
invention are constantly enlarging and shifting the content in skill 
and knowledge required in the home. Their contributions to all 
fields of home making call for constant interpretation so that they 
may be pxxt in language which will be understood by the home maker 
and used. More outside forces are playing upon the home than for- 
merly, many of which, such as obscene literature and movies, to illus- 
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trate, are undesirable and need correction. Social expectation is 
constantly assigning new duties and responsibilities to the home and 
raising the standards for their performance. 


A Ladder to Eificient Ecmie Making 




Apparently all these idnds of changes are being made at a cor 
stantly accelerated rate. Engaged in a dynamic job any home makt 
may certainly be regarded as progressively less competent unless ai; 
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until, through systematic education, she is given a chance to close the 
gap between what she knows and what she needs to know. This 
statement applies just as well to the girl who is still in school as to 
the housewife. 



CHAPTER VII 


SIGNIFICANT SOCIAL TRENDS AFFECTING 
THE WORKER 

Thus far in this report we have considered mainly the economic 
trends in the life of this democracy. It has been pointed out that 
these trends have been caused primarily by a desire for the produc- 
tion of greater wealth or for the cheaper production of wealth. As 
contrasted with economic trends, social trends represent changes in 
social conditions, in social procedures, in social attitudes, or in social 
thinking. 

1. There is an increase in the comparatwe number of persons who 
are in some way sooidlly mccladjusted. 

An individual is adjusted to any organization when he plays his 
part in it up to at least a reasonable degree of efficiency. But when 
he fails to do this, we say that he is out of step with or maladjusted 
to its aims and procedures. In this country public opinion expects 
every citizen to conform to certain reasonable requirements. He is 
expected, for example, to obey the law; to be self-supporting; to 
respect the rights of others ; to practice habits that do not imperil the 
health or safety of his neighbors or feUow workers ; and to be faith- 
ful to his home. Crime, dependency, social abuse of any kind, 
insanitary habits, and desertion or adultery are all, therefore, evi- 
dences of social maladjustment. 

There are numerous maladjustments in our society, but our dis- 
cussion here is confined to three trends only : Increasing number of 
crimes and criminals; increasing difficulty of finding and holding 
suitable employment ; and increasing number of broken families due 
to divorce or separation. 

2. The growth of crime and disobedience to law furnish the most 
significant evidence of increasing social Tnd adjustment in this 
country. 

No one questions any longer the fact that this country is facing an 
appalling increase in the number of crimes and criniinals and that the 
rate of increase apparently is being constantly accelerated* The 
number of felons is increasing at least 10 times as fast as the general 
population. Two recent studies seem to establish beyond doubt also 
the fact that reformation through the indeterminate sentence and 
the parole system for prisoners is a conspicuous failure.” 


81 
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Tke fact remains, according to these two studies, that reform 
does not reform. Perhaps society will soon learn — ^may even be 
learning now — ^that delinquency can be curbed only through freer 
and happier environment, a more equal chance in the struggle for 
existence, and through earlier diagnosis and treatment of delin- 
quency’s preventable causes.” 

Because the juvenile offender soon becomes the adult criminal, he 
constitutes the leading source and therefore the point of constructive 
attack on the crime problem. Apparently all our prevailing methods 
of attack have failed— detection, apprehension, conviction, indeter- 
minate sentence, probation, imprisonment, reduction of sentence for 
good conduct, parole, and release. Judged by the statistics these 
devices seem to have caused an increase in crimes and criminals.®^ 

Education and erime, — ^More perplexing still, our record of crime 
and lawdessness, unparalleled in any civilized country, has been made 
in recent decades during which record breaking millions have been 
expended annually for education, and the annual enrollment in schools 
of every kind and grade has also reached record breaking figures. 

Among those who recognize these facts a widening discussion is 
now going on in which one group contends that our growing malad- 
justment as to crime has occurred in spite of the excellent training 
for law-abiding citizenship which the schools have always given”, 
and the other group, that much of it is due to ‘‘ a failure of the schools 
to train our youth for the real demands of life.” 

This report does not undertake to settle that controversy or to dis- 
cuss the many different theories and notions abroad as to the causes of 
the rapid increase in juvenile delinquency. We are concerned here only 
with the significance to vocational education of this alarming trend. 

'What the fenologhis say. — In connection with the study on which 
this repoil is based, a quejstionnaiie was sent to some 80 heads of cor- 
rectional institutions, reformatories, and penitentiaries. The in- 
quiry sought to ascertain the opinion of those responding as to 
whether one important cause of delinquency and criminality among 
young people is the fact that they ha\e never learned how to work so 
as to be able to make money legitimately sufficiently to meet their real 
or fancied wants.” Sixty-five replies were received. Of these 54 
or percent answered •’ yes ” and only 8 percent “ no.” f 

* Liteiary Digest, Ixtxr, 10, 1934. 

fin tlien rcp3ies liif K^mainmi; tliiee adTaaced other causes as did some of those 
who cheeked 5 es ” on the Questionnaire, as well as some of those who checked “ no.*" 
An examination of the other causes advanced by these C5 experienced penologists shows 
that most of them aic verj ciose in their meaning to the main questionnaiie 

Seven gave as a cause lack of family and school training in habits of industry, the 
perform ince of honest work, and “m the pioper moral point of view”; 5, extiavagant 
debit cs beyond the reach of earning power or status in society, 2, lack of desire to 
work for what one wantfc>; 2, lack of sticktoitiveness ; 2, lack of family and school 
training in handling earnings; and 1, ins^atienee at delay in reaching the point where 
fancied needs can be met legitimately. 
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The wardens^ point: of wiu.— The point of view born of long ex- 
perience in dealing with delinquents and young criminals held by 
the overwhelming majority of those who answered the questionnaire 
has probably been best expressed by Lewis E. Lawes, warden, de- 
partment of correction, Sing Sing Prison, Ossining, N.Y., in an 
article under the title “A Challenge to the Schools which was first 
published in the September 19S2 issue of Good Housekeeping: 

“ Education must realize its proper place in the new scheme of 
things. No education can be complete without adequate training 
for a vocation that will equip the boy or girl or adolescent to meet 
the requirements of the new dispensation. Many, perhaps most, of 
our great army of school children will be able to follow their natural 
inclinations. Circumstance, environment, opportunities will play 
their parts in shaping their lives. But a certain group must be 
especially trained and guided. It is from this group who generally 
fall by the wayside tliat our behavior problems arise. It is with 
those that education must seriously concern itself. The scope of 
the school must be widened so as to teach every pupil a vocation, 
to train him to a specific trade or occupation commensurate with his 
individual and intimate abilities. 

“ Only the impractical idealist and dreamer will expect the utter 
disappearance of all crime. The accidental criminal— the one who 
commits the sex crime, the crime of passion or emotion— will prob- 
ably remain as long as man endures. There is, however, every hope 
for the abolition of crime as a profession. There should be no good 
reason for the continuance of violent crime for acquisitive purposes. 

“ My hope is based on practical and enlightening data from the 
records of Sing Sing Prison. I find that less than 5 percent of the 
prisoners in Sing Sing have had vocational or trade training. I find, 
furthermore, that colleges contribute a higher percentage of prisoners 
than trade schools. 

If these facts mean anything, they certainly indicate the necessity 
for preparation for definite vocation in life. Academics may be all 
right for pupils with a natural inclination for scholastics or profes- 
sions, but public and high schools must remold their scope so as to 
include practical vocational training for the mauiial-min<lerl 

The trend of American life has outmoded the traditional theory 
of the survival of the fittest. It is the fit who survive. The measure 
of fitness is the degree of proficiency in definite* occupations. Boys 
and men must learn to work just as they learn and are taught funda- 
mentals of education.” 

8, Employment m m ooawpc^ion for mhkh a pmon u liot suited 
is one widespread form of social maladjustment. 

This kind of maladjustment we have always ha<l with us and 
T^robably always shall have to some degree. Given an economic 
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system in which every man was following the occupation for which 
he was best fitted in interest and ability and the millenium would have 
arrived ! The real question here is whether conditions are such that 
workers now have greater difficulty than in the past to secure and 
hold steady employment at a living income.* 

Decreasinff oom'petency , — The social phenomenon basically in- 
volved in these rising demands on workers is that the number of 
wage earners, who are unable to secure or retain steady employment 
because they are not thoroughly competent, is increasing. Lack of 
competency in employment constitutes a very definite social handi- 
cap. An individual who cannot earn enough to support himself 
decently is almost as much socially maladjusted as if he had lost an 
arm or a leg. And almost if not quite as fully socially dependent ! 

By Federal legislation (under the Smith-Hughes law and the 
vocational rehabilitation law), provision has been made for Federal 
support and cooperation with the States in providing vocational 
training which will aid both the normal worker and the handicapped 
man to become more competent as a wage earner. Wliile commend- 
able progress has been made in programs of training for both groups, 
the States, partly for the reasons just given, have, comparatively 
speaking, developed their programs for the benefit of the latter more 
extensively, on the whole, than for the former. This is due in part 
to the fact that a physical handicap is easily recognized and wins 
ready sympathy, as it should, and to the further fact that programs 
for the rehabilitation of disabled persons have met with less opposi- 
tion from the general education authorities. 

4. There !s an increasing 'public sense of responsibility for the 
handicapped. 

In a broad sense, any person is handicapped who is at a disad- 
vantage in performing any duties or discharging any responsibili- 
ties as a member of the social bodv to which he belongs. Used in 
this sense, the insane, the sick, the illiterate, the so-called “ under- 
privileged groups” and the young people who are protected by 
special laws and regulations because they are not equipped to play 
their part in life at theii age — all are handicapped groups. No 
proof is necessary for the statement that the general attitude of the 
public toward handicapped persons has been changing, and never 
so rapidly as during the past 2 decades, in the direction of the 
assumption of a greater responsibility for their welfare. 

* Many causes of this condition were disscussed in chapter III of this report where 6 
increasing difficulties common to woikeis ii all occupations were shown; in chapter IV 
wheie 15 increasing difficulties are faced hy wage earners in industry and commerce; and 
In chipter V where 10 inci casing difficulties must he met by those engaged, in competitive 
agriculture. (See pp 17 to 2S, 31 to 42, and 45 to 58.) 
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The she of the prohlem . — W e are here, however, more immediately 
concerned with the group who are economically handicapped because 
they are physically handicapped. Cogenital disease or deformity 
makes it difficult for some of them to secure and hold employment, 
while subsequent accident to others prevents them from continuing 
in the old occupation. As a conservative estimate, the number of 
permanently handicapped persons of both sexes in the United States 
at the present time exceeds 398,000. The problem is increasing in 
size from two causes — ^the national growth of our population in- 
creases correspondingly the number of congenitally handicapped 
persons, while the total number of accidents from all causes including 
industry and the automobile, is increasing annually also. 

The discharge of the growing sense of public responsibility for 
the physically handicapped has been efiected through rehabilitation 
training, most of which is carried on by the States in cooperation 
with the Federal Government under the provisions of the Vocational 
Eehabilitation Act, adopted in 1920. Since the common character- 
istic of all the members of this group is that they are handicapped 
with regard to earning power, vocational training in plant or office 
consitutes, in most cases, the chief service through which the handi- 
cap is reduced or removed, but there are other services almost equally 
important. 

The rehabUitedion progr(m.--T\i^ rehabilitation service stresses 
vocational training that will equip the handicapped person better for 
wage earning; vocational guidance that will help him to find an 
occupation which he can follow successfully with his particular 
handicap; placement and follow-up service on a suitable job; 
employment training on the job as the only means of learning many 
occupations; other training as needed; physical reconstruction where 
this is feasible; artificial appliances to take the place of missing 
members and strengthen weak ones ; maintenance in some cases while 
in training; and any other service necessary to restore the case to 
self-support. 

Much to be done,—^om^ idea of the growth of the need for rehabil- 
itation service for the handicapped citizens of the various States can 
be gained from their annual reports to the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education regarding the use of Federal and State funds for 
that service during the 13-year period from 1921 to 1933, inclusive. 
In this period the live load of persons contacted by officials and clas- 
sified as needing rehabilitation ser^cc rose from some 3,300 to over 
30,000 cases. Even with this rapid increase the num^r needing 
this service today undoubtedly exceeds the number receiving it many 
times over. 
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This gap between those needing and those receiving the service 
will remain permanent and probably grow until and unless more 
public funds are applied to the extension of the service. If, as fig- 
ures show, the conversion of a dependent into a self-supporting 
citizen costs far less than to let him remain a social dependent, the 
rehabilitation of physically handicapped persons would appear 
to be simply a good business proposition in which public funds can 
be invested on the general principle that a stitch in time saves 
nine.” 

5. There is a changing conceft of educaiion from that of training 
for leadership alom to that of imss education as a remedy for social 
maladjustment. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that for a number of years 
a changing concept has been developing of the function of education 
as a social agency. In general, this change has been reflected in the 
writings of a large number of laymen as well as professional edu- 
cators. This general tendency in the trend has been to shift the 
conception of the purpose of education from that of training scholars 
and leaders to that of training for the contemporary life needs. 
This general fact is so well known that it calls for no special discussion 
or proof here, particularly since the literature on the subject is 
ample and easily accessible to everyone. 

The democratic trend in education . — ^In our own day this trend 
toward education as adjustment to life has been manifested by all 
such movements as vocational education, adult education and educa- 
tion for special groups such as the various types of handicapped 
people. As in all cases involving change in education, the modern 
conflict is between two conflicting philosophies ; one that the way to 
save the country is to select or train a few for leadership ; and the 
other, that the way to save the country is to train for intelligence 
in the real affairs of life on the part of the great mass of citizens. 

The pronounced social drift away from individualkm and toward 
group action either indicates an acceptance of the latter philosophy 
or makes its acceptance imperative. If collectivism in our economic 
and social affairs is to take the place of individualism, then the mass 
of ordinary citizens must be made more intelligent in the making 
of decisions and more competent as team workers in executing them. 
On the other hand, should rugged individualism in the end prevail, 
it also requires for its perpetuity a more and more competent indi- 
vidual. 

Education for democramfs demands . — ^Thirty or forty years ago 
the conservatives were very completely in control of education in 
this country. Since that time the introduction of new objectives, new 
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subjects, and new methods have been constantly and vigorously re- 
sisted. In spite of this opposition, however, the objectives of educa- 
tion are slowly being restated in terms of democracy’s demands and 
the citizen’s needs ; subjects and subject matter are slowly coming to 
be selected for their use- value; and methods of instruction are slow- 
ly being reformed as factual education gives way to training in the 
ability to think with usable information. 

Two general effects of all these trends in education are a steadily 
increasing recognition of vocational training as a part of the general 
function of education to prepare people for the real demands of life, 
and a gradual acceptance of the new educational service by general 
educators as a legitimate part of the public-school program. 

Leaven for the Ivm/p , — Since workers were originally regarded as 
an inferior class, the introduction of vocational training and other 
mechanical subjects into the scholastic program naturally lead to a 
feeling on the part of the conservative educator that to train people 
to work degrades more or less the standing or prestige of education. 
As younger and more progressive men have come into the control of 
the school program this attitude has been steadily modified. 

Vocational programs are more readily accepted as an organic 
part of the educational service both for youth and for adults. This 
acceptance is only one of many manifestations of the changing 
concept of education. As the more modern idea of education as a 
social agency has spread, the resistance to the establishment of 
vocational programs has naturally been reduced.®^ 

6. There is an increasing tendency toward fublic voeaHonal 
education,^ 

If the work of the world is to be done and done efficiently, some 
provision must be made foy vocational training. Some provision has 
always been made somehow. If necessary knowledge and skill had 
not been secured, the work of the world would have stopped long ago. 

Almost from the time of primitive man, the general tendency 
has been to shift the job of vocational training to special agencies 
of some kind. In the heyday of apprenticeship, the guilds assumed 
the responsibility for the training of craftsmen. Now specialization 
has wrecked apprenticeship in most trades and some form of school 
training operated either inside or outside the plant is needed to take 
its place. 

* Thib trend is due largely to causes wMch bare already been considered in foregoing 
pages and wMcb will not, therefore, be discussed further at this point* except to lisi 
them and refer the reader to preyious discussions; Reduced chance for the worker t< 
learn a skilled occupation on the 5ob (pp. 26 to 28) , our changing conception of th 
function of education (pp. 86 to 8T) ; falling off in employer training (pp 26 to 28) 
increase in occupations re<juiiing organized training in whole or in part (pp. 38 to 30) 
and the increasing technical content of occupations (pp. 17 to 10). 
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Most of the agencies that have been used for vocational trainii^ 
have been private. At present very wide provision is made in certain 
fields, particularly by profit-making agencies in the commercial 
field, for the vocational training of workers in the technical know- 
ledge they need but cannot get under modern conditions from office 
or shop or farm or home. 

The case for puhliG vocational education * — As time has gone on 
it has appeared more and more desirable that vocational education 
should become a function of the State for various reasons : 

First, vocational training very greatly affects the economic in- 
terests of the wage earner, the employer, and the public. These 
interests are not always identical. The complete control of voca- 
tional training by any one group— the employer group, the employee 
group, or the professional educator group — ^might lead to situations 
where vocational education would serve an antisocial rather than a 
social purpose. 

Second, since under the more modern concept of education, all 
forms of education should be carried on for the ultimate benefit of 
society, it becomes imperative that vocational education should 
become a public function. 

Third, since society benefits by the various occupations in pro- 
portion as they are carried on efficiently, it is desirable that the 
public, through its representatives, should be in a position to con- 
trol the character of vocational education. 

Fourth, if the general theory of democracy in education be ac- 
cepted, a citizen or the child of the citizen has as much right to 
free vocational training as he has to training for college or to any 
other form of training which is provided at public expense on the 
theory that it is valuable to the pi’ogress of society. 

Finally, in proportion as other provisions for vocational training 
disappear or employers, farmers and housewives become unable to 
transmit to their helpers the knowledge and skill they require, that 
function will have to be taken over by the public if the training 
is to be continued. 

The recognition of these reasons that vocational education should 
be made a function of the State led to the adoption in 1917 of the 
Vocational Education Act. Under that act funds are appropriated 
to the States to aid them in establishing and maintaining local voca- 
tional schools and classes of secondary grade in agriculture, home 
making, and industry. During the 15-year period from 1918 to 1932, 
inclusive, the number of students enrolled in all vocational schools 
and classes operated under the Vocational Education Act rose from 
less than 165,000 to more than 1,175,000, an increase of over 600 
percent. 
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7. We are faomg^ as the result of comes long at work, a geographi- 
cal shift w> lines of business products, plants, and workers which 
emphasises, the interstate and national aharaeter of the vocational 
education problem. 

The increasing migration of occupations and workers has already 
been discussed, as well as the wide shifts in the geographical areas 
in which different agricultural products are produced successfully. 
We are here concerned with the extent to which these changes affect 
the population and employments of the various States. Mergers 
and consolidations of companies and plants have caused the closing of 
many establishments and the transfer of their equipment to other 
States.®® 

Manufaclmring shifts among the Statcs.—lix 2 decades from 1910 
to 1930, pronounced shifts took place among the States in the location 
of various lines of manufacturing. In the textile business the shift 
has been from the North to the South; in shoes, from the East to the 
Midwest and the Pacific coast; in printing and publishing, from the 
East to the Midwest and South; in millinery, from the East to the 
Midwest; in the needle trades from New York to Puerto Rico; and in 
the cigar business, from Habana to Trenton. 

Workers shift among the States . — ^Increased worker migration in 
normal times has been made necessary in large measure by geo- 
graphical shifts in occupations, while better travel facilities have 
tended to make more rapid job shifting possible. Since men shift 
from one locality to another in order to better their occupational 
prospects, pronounced shifts in population furnish one significant 
indication of the corresponding shift of workers and occupations. 

Pouplation is shifting among the States toward the great cities, 
the areas of high density and the trade areas bordering our coasts. 
Wide variation in the growth of population from State to State is 
another indication of the extent to which workers migrate from one 
State to another in order to find employment. In the decades from 
1910 to 1930 the population of 2 States more than doubled; that of 
5 other States increased more than 50 percent; that of 3 other States 
remained almost stationary; and that of the rcmainuig States 
increased at different rate of less than 50 percent 

Wide f/actuations in workers and occupations , — ^Perhaps the most 
significant picture available is furnished by the wide variations in 
the number of persons in the various States who were employed in 
different occupations during the 20-year period preceding 1930. 
The range of these changes varied all the way from a loss of 2 out of 
every 5 farmers in New Hampshire to an increase of more than 3 
new clerks for every old clerk in Florida.®® 

Startling as are these wide fluctuations among the States regarding 
the employment of workers in different fields of occupations, they 
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are even greater in the case of some specific groups of occupations 
such as those of the cotton industry, printing and publishing, and 
the manufacture of shoes. 

In the list for 1930 of specific occupations in the different States 
are also many hundreds of occupations and jobs which had little or 
no existence 20 years earlier. Ifotable among these are the manu- 
facture, installation and operation of radio equipment ; the produc- 
tion and use of the photoelectric cell, sound equipment, hard plaster 
finishes, lacquers, cellophane, rayon, celotex, and other synthetic ma- 
terials ; and the production, repair, and upkeep of autos and trucks.®® 

A joint and mwtudl prollem . — ^This continued, increasing, fluctu- 
ating interchange between the States of workers and the children 
of workers has created special social and economic problems. As was 
pointed out in 1914 by the National Commission on Vocational Edu- 
cation, these problems transcend all State lines because they are inter- 
state in character and national in their scope and importance. 
Among the problems to which the Commission had reference are 
those which have to do with the vocational adjustment of migratory 
workers to a new and strange environment where they and their 
offspring need the help of an, efficient vocational advisement, train- 
ing, and placement service. 

As early as 1914 the Commission discussed this problem of the 
migratoiy job and the migratory workman. A man may be born 
in one State ; obtain all the general education he ever receives in a 
second State; learn a wage-earning occupation in a third State; and 
either follow that occupation in a fourth State or shift to a different 
occupation and migrate from State to State in following its fortunes. 
A single great corporation may have its headquarters in one State, 
operate plants in a dozen different States, and employ workers 
recruited from virtually every State in the Union. 

Interstate and national in ckavajater . — ^Two decades ago the Com- 
misbion realized that the migratory occupation, the migratory 
worker, and the interstate corporation created problems of an inter- 
state and national character which could best be solved by the States 
in cooperation with the National Government. All the data gath- 
ered by this study shows that the conclusions of the Commission 
were based on trends in the shifting of occupations and of workers 
which, at a greatly accelerated rate, are still at work in our own day. 
They argue for a continuation of the policy of cooperation with the 
States in the support of vocational education which in 1917 was 
established by Congress under the Vocational Education Act. 
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In this section of the report are given some notes and references 
bearing on the text of the report. They have been added, in some 
instances, to further explain, and in other instances, to furnish proof 
of statements made in certain parts of the report. No pretense is 
made that these notes are either comprehensive or exhaustive. They 
have been added simply as helps at those points where it was thought 
they were specially needed to clarify or support the declarations in 
the report. 

The arabic numbers of these notes and references correspond to 
identical numbers introduced in the text of the body of the report. 
The page reference at the close of each note is to the page of the 
report to which the note refers. The reader of the report in turning 
to page 13, for example, finds reference to explanatory or supporting 
notes. The reader of any one of these notes, on the other hand, can 
locate the page of the report on which the note hears by the page 
number given at the close of the note. 

^Discovery end in'o&nMm fundcmmtal. — See Vocational Education in a 
Democracy, Prosser and Allen, pp. 21-23. 

(P. 13.) 

^Increasmg frequency of the Economy of Abundance, Stuart 

Chase, pp. 73-77, As bearing on the future curve of invention, Chase notes 
that there have been some 1,600 research laboratories established in this 
country since the war. He notes also the increase in the number of patents 
granted in the United States during recent decades, from 208,000 in the decade 
ending in 1890 to 421,000 in the decade ending in 1930 (Ibid. p. 76), 

Of the 599 firms replying to a questionnaire sent out in 1928 by the National 
Research CJouncil, to manufacturing concerns having a commercial rating of 
$1,000,000 or over, more than half (52 percent) reported that they carried on 
research as a company activity; an additional 7 percent conducted laboratories; 
29 percent were supporting cooperative research Uirough trade associates, engi- 
neering societies, universities, or endowed fellowships; 15 percent were con- 
sidering extension of research activities, and 11 percent doing no research 
at the time, were considering tahing it up. (S, S. Hunt, Audit of America, 
A Summary of Recent Economic CJhanges in the United States, p. 26.) 

(P. 13.) 

^The invention of Walter Uppman: “A really new thing has 

come into the world. That thing is the invention of invention. Men have not 
merely invented the modem machine. ♦ * * They have invented a method 
of inventing. Mechanical progress has ceased to be casual and accidental, and 
has become systematic and cumulative* We know, as no other people ever 
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have known before, that we shall make more and more perfect machines/' 
(Quoted by Stuart Chase, The Economy of Abundance, p. 97.) 

(K 13.) 

*Sow the chemist has helped to upset the econormc worl^:* — ^A very few 
outstanding examples of what the application of the results of chemical re- 
search to industrial processes means in the economic world are noted in the 
following excerpt from a letter from a well-known chemist. It should be 
explained that the letter was not intended to be, in any sense, exhaustive: 

The synthesis of dyestuffs replacing such natural products as indigo and 
alizarine is classic, but now we mafee hundreds of colors for which there is no 
counterpart among natural products. Among the recent disturbances caused by 
synthetic chemistry, there should be mentioned the fixation of atmospheric nitro- 
gen, which has so seriously affected Chile, the breaking of Japan’s natural camphor 
monopoly by the synthesis of that compound from American turpentine, and the 
hydrogenation of coal and coal tar to produce a petroleum-like fluid from which 
a satisfactory motor fuel is obtained. This is being done commercially in Ger- 
many and will soon be in production in England. We now synthesize methyl, 
better known as wood, alcohol from carbon monoxide and hydrogen. This has 
been a blow to the hardwood distilling industry, and was followed by the synthesis 
of ethyl, or grain, alcohol from hydrocarbon gases. Naturally this is disturbing to 
those who would sacrifice everything to increasing the nonfood use of agricultural 
products. The perfection, a few years ago, of cellulose-type lacquers revolution- 
ized the varnish and lacquer industry, and at present a new phase is making its 
appearance In the paint industry, through the use of synthetic resins in protective 
coatings. 

Synthetic resins have disturbed the shellac and hard-rubber markets, although 
their use has made possible many new products, and now we have several forms 
of rubber articles entering the upholstery field and competing there with older 
materials. Eayon and similar chemical fibers have increased the competition 
among all sorts of textiles, and this will increase with the further improvement 
of these new fibers. Certainly cellophane has made life more difficult for the 
manufacturers of special wrapping papers, while the artificial sausage casings, 
slowly but surely, are invading the field heretofore monopolized by the casings 
made from the Intestines of hogs and sheep. Such a list could be extended almost 
indefinitely. 

On the mechanical side, there are such examples as the perfection of alloys 
suitable for cutting metals at high speeds and the improvement of special grinding 
wheels which have changed procedures in the metal-working trades. Obviously, 
too, it would require more men to make more tires for our automobiles if ways 
had not been found, through research, to so improve tires that they now give us 
many times the mileage once thought satisfactory. However, the greatly reduced 
tire cost per thousand miles has meant enormous savings to the general public. 

— Hajieison E. Hotvb, editor, Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 

(P. 13.) 

^Changes of the past 50 gears, — Garet Garrett, writing in the Saturday 
Evening Post of Jan. 21, 1932, notes the following changes of the past 50 
years: “The world at this time (50 years ago)”, he says, “is still lighted by 
the gas flame and the coal-oil lamp ; it is warmed at the stove and open fires. 
There is no oil industry but for kerosene. There is no electrical industry for 
light, heat, and power. The limit of power transmission is a belt training on 
pulleys. There is no fabricating steel industry for steel bridges, steel build- 
ings, and skyscrapers. There is no such thing as an automobile ; therefore, no 
motor-car industry. There is no industry founded on synthetic chemistry, 
because there is no synthetic-chemical industry. No concrete highways, no 
motor trucks and busses, no wireless, no radio, no telephone system, no avia- 
tion, no movies, no electrical appliances, no elevators, no subways; and the 
word ‘automatic* has still to he looked up in a dictionary, for the machine is 
not yet an automation. It is but a tireless, mindless extension of the human 
members, still in its first character, only gigantically magnified.” 
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Coming down to tlie present time, he notes that “to man’s daring with 
machines has been added the cunning of science”, and he notes further that 
“An eminent English scientist is saying: ‘Let us declare a science holiday, 
until the world can catch up/ Echo of the Swiss economist, Sismondi, who 
(some 100 years ago) before railroads and steamships, was saying: ‘Let 
inventions cease, at least for a while.’ ” 

(P. 14,) 

^Scientific mann^ement as a cause of economic change . — As bearing on the 
importance of scientific management, the following excerpts may be quoted 
from the Report of the Committee on Technological Employment to the Secre- 
tary of Labor (Appendix to Hearings Before Select Committee on Unem- 
ployment Insurance, 1931). 

An increased output per worker, may, to illustrate, result from tke exercise 
of managerial skill or finesse in such matters affecting production as the selec- 
tion of workers; the organization, direction, supervision, and instruction of 
workers; the use of piecework and bonus systems of pay; ihe betterment of 
working conditions; and the improvement of the morale of workers. 

This increased unit production on the part of groups of workers usually 
reduces the number needed to produce the goods required to meet the market 
demand. In this way, the efficient management of personnel, which may be 
beneficial to the workers retained, also tends to cause unemployment for others. 
As we shall see later, there Is another phase of management which may be 
called technological management of the physical side of production and which 
causes the technological changes that result in the displacement of workers 
(pp. 562-563). 

All technological change in mechanisms, processes, and physical methods are 
themselves also the result of the decisions and acts of management. To Illustrate, 
somebody must decide whether a new machine shall be introduced, or a different 
material be used, or a change be made in methods of production. 

Technological change, therefore, is that part or result of management which 
involves physical change or improvement in methods of doing jobs. Similarly, 
technological displacement is the displacement which results from Improved 
management on what may he called its physical side. 

Management must also deal, however, with the human or personnel side of 
production. The better selection of men for jobs, the better training <ot workers, 
better working conditions, and the maintenance and improvement of morale — 
all such decisions and acts constitute the exercise of improved management on 
the human side of production. This may also cause an increa.se In the output 
per man-hour and thus lead to a reduction in the number of workers employed — 
a reduction which would not be due to technological change, but to improved 
methods of conserving and handling the working force. 

It w^ould appear, therefore, that management has two distinct phases in its 
effect upon production, one of which may be called technological management and 
the other personnel management. • * ♦ Technological management is the 

moving cause of all technological change and therctore plays a part in all 
tecnnological displacement. On the other hand personnel management Is one 
cause of change in the personal efficiency of workers, and, to a relatively less 
degree, of displacement (p. 564). 

At the same time that these technological changes are in progress manage- 
ment, let us say, is improving itself on the human side also. As a result the 
personal efficiency and morale of the working force is so improved that the 
average output per worker is greatly increased and the opportunities of em- 
ployment correspondingly decreased. 

In the Stunmary of Recent Economic Changes in the United States (An 
Andit of America, by Edward Eyre Hunt, 1930), it is noted that: “Scientific 
management in industry and commerce called forth lo meet the problem of 
correlating abundant resources, high-priced labor, and unsurpassed machine 
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equipment to serve tbe greatest of markets, is tliought by many observers to 
be our cbief contribution to economic progress” (p. 2). 

(P. 14.) 

Sow sdentifio managomenf teclinological dficingo. — See Report of the 
Committee on Technological Employment to the Secretary of Labor, 1931 
(Appendix to Hearings Before a Select Committee on Unemployment Insur- 
ance, U. S. Senate, 72d Cong., pp. 564r-566). See also Vocational Education in 
a Democracy, by Prosser and Allen, p. 186. 

(P. 14.) 

® Technological progress co^itimwMy changes the character of jobs and 
occapatiiom,See Vocational Education in a Democracy, Prosser and Allen, 
pp. 22-23, 

(P. 15.) 

® Corresponding changes in skill and knowledge resvMng from discovery 
and wvenUon.—See Vocational Education in a Democracy, Prosser and Allen, 
pp. 23-25. 

(P. 15.) 

^^The need for greater resourcefaVness, — ^“The sweeping change in the 
demands of modem production has brought with it the need on the part of the 
worker for both quicker adaptation to a job or process and for what might 
be called constant readaptation to the demands of new jobs.” (Vocational 
Education in a Democracy, Prosser and Allen, p. 24.) See also pp. 23, 25, 
and 80. The process of mechanization in many fields of employment necessarily 
means that the worker must know more— do less physically — ^but produce more 
with the aid of the machine. 

(P. 15.) 

^ Outstanding characteristic of all occupations is their changing character . — 
For a chart listing 45 changing conditions and corresponding problems, develop- 
ing in vocational education, see Vocational Education in a Democracy, Prosser 
and Allen, pp. 29-31. 

(P. 15.) 

^ Shifts in comparative importance of fields of employment. — CJensus returns 
show than in the 2 decades from 1910 to 1930, the number engaged in agricul- 
ture decreased, in round numbers, from 12,400,000 to 10,500,000, while the num- 
ber engaged in manufacturing and mechanical industries increased from 
10,700,000 to 14,100,000. In the same period, the number employed in commer- 
cial occupations (selling and clerical workers, and clerks in stores) more than 
doubled, increasing from 3,200,000 in 1910 to 6,700,000 in 1930. 

During the 2 decades, 1910 to 1930, ratios of increase for different broad 
fields of employment were as shown in the following table giving the ratio of 
the number in each group in 1930, according to the census, to the number in 
the group in 1910. It is shown for example, that the number in clerical occu- 


pations in 1930 was 2.34 times the number in 1910: natio 

Clerical occapations 2. 34 

Public service 1. 99 

Professional service 1 91 

Trade, coramerce 1 . 67 

Transportation and communication 1.44 

Population 10 years of agre and over 1, 3T 

Manufacturing and mechanical 1. 32 

Domestic and personal service 1.32 

Extraction of minerals 1.02 

Agriculture , 85 

(P. 16.) 
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^ Increme in output per tery extensive survey of some 15,000 

industrial plants producing some 161 different products, during the period 
approximately from 1911 to 1931 shows that increase of output per man-hour 
has been practically universal and exceedingly rapid. (See study made by the 
American Engineering Council, "Safety and Production ^ — kn Engineering and 
Statistical Study of the Relationship between Industrial Safety and Produc- 
tion and a subsequent study made by L. P. Alford and J. E. Ilannun, October 
18, 1932.) 

(P. 16.) 

The fwndcm&iM l)aMs of sMLl and hmvMdge in the past was tradition and 
custom. Eor centuries, to illustrate, the craftsmen of the Middle Ages used the 
same tools and the same materials to produce over and over again the same 
designs of furniture as their ancestors. In those sirai)ler ages, occupations 
were few in number, general in character and standardized. Tools* an<l appli- 
ances were simple and uniform and changes in them lew and slow. Old skills 
were retained and perpetuated and old technical knowledge, of which there was 
hut little, was preserved and reverenced. New skills were seldom called for and 
new technical knowledge was infrequently or slowly discovered and applied. 

All skill and knowledge was simple and changes in them were very few and 
very slow. The amount of knowle<lge needed by the workman was little in 
variety and degree. As a result the changes in the demands of his occupation 
during his lifetime were almost negligible. He must, of course, be adapted to 
his job, but only once and there was little or no necessity of readapting him. 
Once learned, the skill and knowledge the worker used usually lasted him 
a lifetime. This was true of workers in all occupations from the craftsman 
and clerk to the farmer and the home maker, 

(P. 17.) 

^Xnoreasmff diversity of toots end equipment , — ^A recent catalog of "The 
Shop Equipment Associates ” lists 500 specific pieces of equipment, which, as a 
group, these associates market for use in the maintenance and repair of auto 
cars. Many of these are indispensable in the shop, and many are new devices 
of the last 5 years. Others are improvements on old devices. The worker must 
learn to use these devices, and the difficulty of learning to do what he is required 
to do increases roughly in proportion as the immher of tools, machines, and 
devices in the shop increases. Very fonimonly, the automobile mechanic must 
be an all-round mechanic — a combination tire man, battery man, ignition man, 
and welder, and all the tools and equipment in these se\erul linos are continu- 
ously being modified. An equally amazing diversilication of shop equipment is 
found in all branches of the electrical trades (see "Developments in the 
Electrical Industry”, published by the General Electuc Co.) and, it may b<^ 
added, throughout all industries. 

Changes effected by the introduction of new devices in th<‘ officos and account- 
ing departments of business concerns, for example, in recent years have revo- 
lutionized clerical work. "Machines have invaded every corner of the office. 
In addition to the common typewriter and mathematical machines, many new 
mechanical devices are being invented each year and put on the market.” 
(Grace L. Coyle, Permanent Trends in Clerical Occupations, Woman’s Frens, 
1928, p. 17.) Among these may be mentioned billing machines, photostat 
machines, addressing machines, stamp-fixing machines, and dictaphones. The 
U.S. Census Bureau finds it necessary from decade to decade to modify its list 
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of job names used in reporting occupations, adding new and dropping old names. 
These changes reflect largely changes in tools and equipment. 

(P. IT.) 

increas'mff demcmd for headworh rcbther than hand The tech- 

nical knowledge nece^^sary to an understanding of the work of any job is not 
only constantly changing, but varies greatly according to the level of the job. 
Agricultural research by trained experts has developed a great body of exceed- 
ingly technical knowledge about all the major problems of farming. Only 
some research experts and highly trained agricultural engineers and instructors 
can understand and use this knowledge in the language and in the form 
employed by these specialists. From it must be selected the usable facts 
which the farmer should know, and which must be restated in simple non- 
technical language he can readily understand. This gives us at least two 
bodies of technical knowledge about any matter in agriculture — the one which 
is employed by the expert technician, and the other which the farmer must be 
able to work down into his plough handle. On either level, this technical 
knowledge calls for more headwork, and, in the case of the farmer at least, 
less physical toil. 

In all fields of occupations, a changing body of functioning information is 
constantly being developed and used on different levels by workers employed on 
different jobs. As used by the research experts and engineers in any field, this 
body of knowledge tends to be comprehensive in scope and technical in its 
language. As used by the mechanic, or the miner, or the railroad man, or the 
clerk, or the farmer, this body of knowledge about any matter needs to be 
directed at the real needs of the worker. It should, therefore, be selected, 
direct, practical and simple in its language. Its mastery always calls for 
more headwork, and its application usually calls for less physical exertion. 

(P. 18.) 

^’^The maoMne mid the dgar, — ^In place of the hand cigarmaker with his 
marvelous quickness and dexterity in the making of cigars by hand we now 
have a machine that does all the work. For every machine there is a girl 
inspector who keeps close watch on its performance, the quality or quantity 
of the output, and the condition of the device. For every 4 of these machines 
1 high-grade workman is necessary to service them, make prompt repairs, 
and keep them in top-notch working order. On him the attendant calls when 
any trouble arises in the process. Neither attendant nor technician handles the 
raw material or the finished cigar. The electronic tube is even employed to 
sort the cigars by color of wrapper as they roll out of the machine. And 
neither attendants nor technicians have had or need to have had any experience 
as hand cigarmakers. 

(P. 21.) 

The case of the weaver, — ^The first commercial weaving of textiles was done 
by a p«aid weaver on a hand loom which remained almost unchanged in its 
mechanical operation for centuries. When the age of steam introduced the 
power-driven loom, mechanical ingenuity seemed to concentrate much of its 
efforts on that machine. Countless inventions led to continual improvements, 
each of w’'hic*h substituted some new achievement of the machine for some 
old manipulative skill of the weaver. In this way the range of motions per- 
formed by the weaver was steadily reduced while the range of things in the 
weaving process performed by the machine correspondingly increased. 
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As the number of duties of the weaver in the weaving process of the loom 
steadily decreased, he was able steadily to increase the number of looms he 
tended. This increase in number of looms he could tend increased to the 
point where only one of his ancient duties remained — that was to tie the tliread 
when it broke in the loom so as to avoid seconds (damage) in the cloth. Now 
a device is being installed which ties the broken thread automatically. When 
this device has been fully installed, the occupation of the weaver will in time 
disappear as a pay roll job. This evolution or devolution, as you will, of the 
weaver’s occupation is a striking example of the way in which labor-saving de- 
vices tend to wipe out those mechanical occupations which are so manipula- 
tive in character that they make little real demand on the technological knowl- 
edge of the worker. 

(P, 21.) 

^'^TTie case of the hy^droeleotric station man illustrates just the opposite re- 
sults upon an occupation of technological improvement It is a far cry from 
Faraday’s crude dynamo that furnished the current for an electric lamp in a 
lighthouse on the English Channel to the marvelous equipment of a modern 
hydroelectric station. In the intervening century hundreds of men have dis- 
covered principles and contribnled inventions evidenced by hundreds of minor 
patents which have perfected the electric generator of today. To operate it 
intelligently a certain very small body of skill is necessary, let us say, but a 
very considerable body of changing technical knowledge. Hours on end the 
oi>erator of the hydroelectric station does nothing except possibly to oil up 
turbine and generator and listen to tbo hum of the latter as the indicator of 
its condition. He is paid for what he knows as a stand-by man with three 
duties— the prompt detection of trouble; the accurate diagnosis of the real 
cause; and the accurate application of the right remedy. 

Frequent improvement in the equipment of his station increases the value 
of the mechanism for which he is responsible. New discoveries and principles 
which apply to his work continuously increase or (‘hange the technical knowl- 
edge he needs for his task. Because his is fundamentally a technical and not a 
manipulative service, the advancement in electrical equipment and processes 
does not operate to abolish but to enlarge his job. 

(P. 21.) 

^Necessary importance of 'being in good physical mndxtion, — ** Health is 
required of all who work. Without health the best work is impossible. One 
sees at times unwell persons trying to work, but little is accomplished and 
tliere is no joy in it. Successful work, the best production of the individual, 
demands health ’• * ** to the wage-worker, health is vital,” (Industrial 

Hygiene for Schools.— Williams and Abertouffer, pp. 18-19.) 

Since (or because) one’s production in work is dependent upon health, 
employers do not hire sick people.” (Ibid, p, 20.) These authorities note 
that health is a factor, not only in doing one’s work well, but also in securing 
a position, in holding a position, and in securing promotion to a better iK)sition, 
(P. 25.) 

^ Barriers set up in present-day employment praotice include a great variety 
of psychological tests, trade tests, clerical stenogi'aphic tests, requirement of 
references and introductions, medical examinations, and personal InterviewK. 
The individual who cannot make the pace under the scientific tests either will 
not be employed, or, if employed, wiU not be long retained in employment 

The applicant for a job very soon discovers that hiring labor has itself 
become, in many establishments, a highly specialized function. 
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Applying at one concern, lie may be turned over to an employment expert or 
psychologist, and perhaps given a jig*saw puzzle to put together— the idea is 
that if he cannot put it together in 15 minutes, he is not the of man 
on the pwrticular At another concern, he may be required to assemble the 
parts of a door lock or some other simple mechanism — the test shows that he 
has not the partioular mecImUoal aptUn^ reqv4re^ for the job. 

At another place, it may be a question of schooling: Is he a high-school 
graduate? If not, he is out of luck, since it happens to be the policy of this 
concern to hire Mgh^school graduates only. Or, he is required to produce a 
license — no license^ no jot), hy requArenvent of State law. Or, it is a question of 
age — our man admits 40 years and informed that it is the policy of the concern 
not to hire anyone over 35, since anyone oner $5 is too old to learn — an idea 
still prevalent, although it has been proved quite erroneous. Or, it may be a 
question of physical condition and general health — only those who can measure 
up to certain physical and health standards are employable; or habits — does 
he smoke, or drmh; or of church affiliations; or race; or past record in 
employment; or labor w'gamzation membership. 

The list might be indefinitely extended. It varies from employer to em- 
ployer, The worker can never know precisely what he will be up against. A 
prospective employer asks him for a match and notices whether he shoots his 
hand immediately into the right pocket, or fumbles about in several pockets to 
find one — ^in one case, he is systematic; in the other case, not, and will not do. 

In a word, procedures of “scientific” or more or less arbitrary personnel 
selection— precisely for the reason that they are scientific, or at least selective 
on some basis — tend to reduce the chances that the worker, seeking employ- 
ment, will easily and quickly locate a job, for which he can be demonstrated in 
advance to be spedally qualified. 

In large plants, very commonly employment procedures are developed on the 
basis of detailed job analyses and specifications worked out for filing and 
reference in the employment departments. Psychological tests, also, for demon- 
stration of so-called general intelligence, are used to some extent, the tendency 
being to take over and apply such scientific methods as research and experi- 
mentation in the field of applied psychology have shown to be of practical 
value. 

When operations have been standardized on the basis of motion studies and 
production procedures, it has been found that many workers cannot qualify. 
In present personnel employment practice, however, more dependence, it would 
seem, is being placed on “man analyses ” than upon “ job analyses.” 

(P. 32.) 

^ Greater difficulty in securing employment at former age levels, — ^Provisions 
as regards juvenile employment and compulsory school-attendance in State 
laws were summarized by the U.S. Children’s Bureau in January 1934. (State 
Compulsory School Attendance Standards Affecting the Employment of Minors. 
State Child Labor Standards, 1934. Issued by the Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior.) While no brief summary can take full account of the 
variations in these provisions, the present situation appears to be roughly as 
follows : With exception of 1 State a minimum age as high as 14 years is desig- 
nated for juvenile employment at least in factories, and over a range of other 
occupations varying from State to State— 38 States and the District of Columbia 
designate 14 years, and 9 States a higher minimum of 15 or 16 years. 

Thirty-eight States and the District provide an 8-hour day or 44- or 48-hour 
week for juveniles under 16. Forty-four States and the District prohibit night 
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work for those under 16. Farm work is very commonly excepted either ex- 
pressly or by implication tmder State laws, although in a few States regula- 
tions extend at least in part to agriculture. Twenty-five States and the Dis- 
trict require examination by a physician as a condition of issuing regular em- 
ployment certificates, and in a number of other States, “ the neetl for some legal 
provision in regard to juveniles’ physical ability to work ” is recognized 
School attendance up to 16 years is required in a majority of the States^ the 
limits designated under varying provisions for exceptions being 14 years in 4 
States, 15 in 1 State, 16 in 32 States and the District, 17 in 6 States, and 18 
in 5 States. 

It will be apparent that so far as provisions in State laws regarding child 
labor and compulsory school attendance are concerned, the situation continues 
today as in tlie past variable from State to State, but in the cotxntry as a whole 
as regards juvenile employment, the situation has changed radically under 
N.R.A. codes. These codes practically eliminate employment of juveniles und(T 
16 over a wide range of occupations, and for some employments a more 
advanced minimum age limit has been designated. 

While this overnight change luider the codes has been in the nature of an 
emergency procedure, it seems improbable that the minimum age of employ- 
ment the counti*y over will ever be permitted to fall below 1C years as a gen- 
eral level. In this matter the code provisions may, it would seem, be accepted 
as setting up a new policy. 

(P. 33.) 

Decreasing^ employment of juveniles . — Current reports of work-certificate 
issuing officers and factory inspectors all indicate that the number of working 
children, already much reduced according to the 1930 census, have still further 
declined roughly in proportion to the decline in general employment.” (United 
States Children’s Bureau, Summary of the Conclusions of the Conference on 
Present Day Labor Problems, December 10, 1032.) 

In the decade, 1020-30, the number of messengers of all ages-*-to take 1 
typical juvenile employment — decreased by 20 percent, but this decrease was 
entirely in the ages under 18. The number in the ages 18 to 19 increased by 
121 percent. As a result of these changes, the proportion of messengers under 
16 decreased from 43 percent in 1920 to 12 percent in 1930, while the pro>portlou 
in the ages 18 to 19 increased from 9 to 23 percent. 

Census returns show decreases in number employed under 18 years of age 
for practically all lines of commercial employments — ^the decrease for book- 
Tceepers and cashiers amounting to 66 percent for males and 47 percent for fe- 
males; for clerks in stores, 33 and 51 percent respectively; for stenogniifiiers 
and typists, 67 and 44 i)ercent; for messengers, 47 and 59 percent; for sales 
people, 3 and 14 percent ; for laborers in stores, 43 and 29 percent 
Annual reports to the Federal Board for Vocational Education (Office of 
Education) show decreasing enrollments for part-time vocational classes. These 
decreases reflected generally the decrease in employment for young workers. 

(P. 33.) 

^Employers do not want olvM worhers. — The White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection in the report of its subcommittee on child labor 
notes that “ employers are indicating that they do not want child workers under 
16 ” (p. 5). “ It is ”, the committee adds, “ the minimum age recommended by 
physicians who have given special consideration to physical standards for chil- 
dren going to work, and who state that employment during earlier years of adol- 
escence is detrimental to health and normal physical development, which are 
indispensable assets of the industrial worker” (p. 5). The committee advocates 
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a mraimum age of 16 years for employment in any occupation, witli certain 
exceptions. 

(P. 3S.) 

^ “ Affe pr 03 udice.^*--‘Age prejudice is recognized as setting up definite handi- 
caps for the older job seekers. Studies of manufacturing industries in New 
York State by the State Commission on Old Age Security, for example, found 
that the older job seeker was definitely barred from 59 percent of availabie 
jobs, and was discriminated against in 89 percent of them. 

(P. 33.) 

Obsolete mcu”— The December 1932 issue of Fortune undertakes '*an 
examination of technological unemployment in the light of the machine that 
makes 500,000 needles a day, the machine that turns out 40,000 bricks an hour, 
and the machine that switches 1,000,000 freight cars a year ”, and many other 
machines. Among the items noted in this article are the following, given as 
compiled by engineers and economists of recognized standing : 

That machinery developed in the single decade, 1914 to 1925, enabled 1 man 
employed in industry in 1925 to do the work of 3 men in 1914. That 6 or 
8 men today control and operate a turbine capable of producing as much 
energy in 24 hours as 9,000,000 men working on 8-hour shifts. That the 
production of a motor car required, in 1929, less than one-third as many man- 
hours as in 1919. That 1 man operating a brickmaking machine sends 710 
hrickmakers into other jobs or out into the bread line. That 1 man. operating 
a modern glass-tuhe-making machine deprives 600 skilled hand workmen of 
their places. That 1 man operating a ne-R electric-light-bulb machine replaced 
10,000 electric-light-bulb makers. That 1 man in 1930 could make as many 
needles in a day as 17,000 men in 1830. That a modern Minneapolis flour 
mill, under the control of 1 man, turns out as much flour in a day as 8,000 
Themistocles’ millers. That if the 1929 wheat crop had been grown in 1829, 
6,000,000 men using the best 1829 equipment would have been required to 
prepare the ground for it, whereas 4,000 men, using the best 1929 equipment, 
could have done the whole job. That in 1 decade, 1920-3(>, 1 manufacturer 
(General Electric) created new machinery capable of producing 4 times as much 
man power (160,000,000) as the total wage-earning population of the United 
States. 

Reviewing such figures as these, the article observes that “ the basic relation 
of human labor to industrial production in America is apparently undergoing 
a change as profound as that which, in the early days of the Industrial Revo- 
lution, threatened the security and even the food and shelter of British labor.” 
(P. 34.) 

^ The techmlogUM Msplaoement of workers . — ^The report of the Committee 
on Technological Employment to the Secretary of Labor, in 1931 (see Hearings 
Before a Select Committee on Unemployment Insurance, U.S. Senate, 72d Cong., 
pp. 605-6) comments as follows regarding the effects upon employment of 
the technological displacement of workers: 

It has been been very generally recognized that when technological displace- 
ment occurs because old jobs have disappeared, other and different kinds of jobs 
ai'e also created. It has been pointed out that the inventing, designing, manu- 
facturing, and maintenance of machines create jobs which may be regarded as 
** off-sets ” for the jobs which the machine has wiped out. It has also been 
pointed out that as the result of technological change entirely new occupations 
often have been created which have in the past absorbed large numbers of workers. 
The extent to which thfese “ off-set jobs ” compare numerically with the jobs which 
have been wiped out is not known at the present lime. 

Whatever may be the truth about this matter, one tendency seems to be ap- 
parent, at the present time at least: The new jobs which are created in existing 
occupations through the introduction of mechanical devices and processes fre- 
quently call for higher degree of technical knowledge or what has been called 
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“job intelligence ”, hence they tend to throw what has been called “the human 
contribution” onto the mental rather than onto the manual side of the occupa- 
tion. The sole purpose of a labor-saving machine is to substitute mechanical for 
human power. 

The machine does not and cannot tend itself. It cannot keep itself in repair. 
It cannot construct itself. There is therefore very little question that “ofC-set 
jobs” are usually jobs requiring a higher degree of such assets as intelligence, 
technical knowledge, ability to use that technical knowledge, inventiveness, and 
resourcefulness, than the more mechani<al jobs which the machine has wiped out 
of existence. 

(P. 34.) 

^Apprenticeship in foreiffn countries as a meam of recrwiVmg anS edvmiing 
labor , — In the more important foreign countries, while apprenticeship require- 
ments have been from time te time modified and adapted to changing condi- 
tions, the tradition of apprenticeship has survived as a real factor in training 
and educating labor. In transmitting a recent report on The Apprenticeship 
System in Germany (Voluntary Eeport No. 751, Berlin, February 1933) our 
Consul General at Berlin makes the following statement : 

In Germany, nothwithstanding the comparatively huge number of unemployed, 
the system of providing for regulated apprenticeships appears to have been 
currently successful even during the present depression. It is known that the 
number of minors who finished the common schools last year at the age of 
approsdmately 14, were successfully placed in proper apprenticeship occupations 
during the year. 

This year (1933) at Easter, for example, the city of Berlin is confronted hy 
the problem of placing 5,000 college graduates, 10,000 children giaduating from 
the common schools and about 4,500 graduates of other schools. The local 
employment agencies which are federal organizations will exert their entire 
machinery throughout the country to bring these persons into situations where 
they can at least loam to make their living. The successful solution of this 
problem to a very large degree would he impossible without the well-regulated 
system of apprenticeship which is described in this report. 

The report points out that “ the foundation of German industry is its stoek 
of highly trained mechanics and skilled laborers ”, provided under an appren- 
ticeship system which is “ a continuation af the age-old system instituted by 
the handcraft guilds”; that this supply of skilled labor “has probably been 
the chief reason for Germany's industrial supremacy in certain linos”; that 
“ the training of apprentices is considered not only an economic necessity, but 
also a social duty toward the youth of the nation ” ; and that “ it is the desire 
of German industry and labor generally to regulate by legislation the practical 
professional training of all juveniles between 14 and 18.” 

In France, apprentices are identured under national legislation defining the 
responsibilities of the master, the apprentice, and the parent or guardian, and 
setting up local representative agencies for enforcement of the articles. Al^ 
prenticeship is more or less a matter of national legislation in other countries, 
also. (See Vocational Education Bulletin No, 176 entitled Apprenticeship in 
England, France, and Germany, Office of Education.) 

(P. 35.) 

^ Breaking down the machinist trade into specialties , — ^IIow far this break- 
ing up of old unit trades and occupations has already been carried is well shown 
by the case of the machinist. In the beginning all machinists were easily 
classified under that one simple label. In its occupational index for the last 
census the U.S. Census Bureau recognized 142 different designations of maebin- 
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Xt there were a thousand types of machinists and you were specialist no. 86 
in tiiat line of work, your special skill and knowledge would operate to keep 
you employed, if for no other reason because it would require some time and 
trouble to train anotlier man to do what you have specialized in doing. Once 
you lost that special job your mathematical chances of reemployment in the 
business would tend to be narrowed to specialist job no. 36, If another job no, 
86 were available somewhere your chances, unless you were “too old”^ of 
securing reemployment would be good. But your chances would be slight of 
securing any other kind of specially job and less still of obtaining employment 
as an “ all round machinist.” 

There is, however, little evidence to justify the assumption that the day of the 
skilled artisan— of the broadly and thoroughly trained machinist, carpenter, 
mason, printer, or eleetiician is passing — ^that he is being supplanted by the 
machine, which requires of the worker a minimum of experience and training. 

It is true Uiat the number of workers classified by the Census as “ machin- 
ists ”, for example, fell ofi in the decade, IQ-SO-SO — ^from 802,000 to 640,000, or by 
102,000 — ^but the significance of this decrease cannot be determined without 
taking into account other occupational shifts shown by these same returns. 
In the same period, tlie number of tool-makers and die setters and sinkers 
increased from 55,000 to 70,000, and the number of “mechanics” in automobile 
factories, garages, and repair shops, in air tran^ortation, and in other indus- 
tries moreased to 608,000. 

Increases over this period are shown for many skilled labor groups, such as 
electricians, engravers, stationary engineers, painters, paper hangers, pattern 
and model makers, plasterers, plumbers and pipe fitters, pressmen and plate 
printers, sawyers, structural ironworkers, steel metalworkers, upholsterers, 
chauffeurs and truck and tractor drivers (from 285,000 to 972,000), architects, 
chemists, designers, draftsmen, and technical engineers (civil, electrical, 
mechanical, and mining), 

(P. 36.) 

The persistence of sMUed trades , — ^The census returns for the 20-year period 
from 1910 to 1980 furnish some very significant figures regarding occupations 
that may be classified as skilled trades. Of such occupations a large proportion 
show no loss in numbers during the 2 decades, others show a growth equal to 
population growth, and still others a gain over population growth. 

(P. 38.) 

^ The need for teohniciam.—Jn a study of Technical Institutes made by the 
Society for the Pi'omotion of Engineering Education in 1931, it was estimated 
that for manufacturing establishments in textiles and their products, machines, 
iron and steel and their products, transportation equipment, and chemical and 
allied products, in which a total of almost 10,000,000 workers was employed, a 
total of almost 600,000 technical institute graduates should be utilized. Only 

10.000 of such graduates were at the time employed in these lines of work as 
contrasted with a real annual requirement of more than 17,000, 

(P. 38.) 

^Increase in si^e of fanns,--ln the decade 1920 to 1930, the number of farms 
fell off 2.5 percent, and the number of acres in farms increased by 3.2 percent. 
Farms of less than 500 acres decreased both in number (by 2.9 percent) and in 
total acreage (by 5.1 percent) ; while farms of 500 acres and over increased 
both in number (by 10.6 percent), and in total acreage (by 19.7 percent). 
Acreage in large farms (500 acres and over) increased during this decade by 

63.500.000 acres (in round numbers from 321,600,000 acres to 385,100,000 acres), 

while acreage in sinfiller Pflrma do^*rAJi«Ari Hv aOA Q/W/Wl 
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to 601,600,000). The number of large farms has been increashog very rapidly 
in recent decades, 

(P. 46.) 

^Larger yields verms greater ucteage.---^* ‘From about 1880 to 1010, tbe 
amount of land under cultivation increased steadily, though scarcely as rapidly 
as the population of the country but since that time increase in production has 
been more through larger yields than through the planting of greater areas* 
Although adequate statistics of the long time increase in output of animal prod- 
ucts are lacking, there is reason to believe that it has been faster than that of 
crops.” (Conamerce Year Book, 1932, p. 131.) 

(P, m 

^FwrvriMg m a way of liviny must produce sometMng for sale in order to 
pay for fixed charges and such extras as the farmer needs in the way of 
education, recreation, and medication. Farming as a way of living, means 
production of farm products, primarily for home living. Surpluses represent, 
therefore, the material that is usually sold. The new knowledge that this 
type of farmer must develop is the knowledge that deals with processing 
and preparing for market as well as the knowledge needed in actually marketing 
the product itself. For the competitive farmer, the one who produces large 
quantities of specialized crops, this problem is simply that of keeping up-to-date 
with the new problems involved with these crops. 

(P. 47.) 

“ Mecliankation of farm operafiow^.— Mechanization of agriculture has been 
proceeding at an increasingly rapid pace in recent years— -to tbe point where 
it may fairly be said that farming today has become, to a very considerable 
extent, a machine industry, and the farmer a machine operator. The broad 
outlines of this increasing mechanization can be plotted from a few significant 
statistical totals and averages. Total horsepower available on farms increased 
from decade to decade from 9,379,000 horsepower in 1870 to over 70,000,000 
in 1930. In 1870, all power was animal— -no mechanical power being reported 
for farms. In 1930, 53,000,000, (or 75.6 percent of the 70,000,000 ho-rsepower 
on farms) was mechanical. In the decade ending in 1930, animal power 
decreased by 4,000,000 and mechanical power increased by 37,000,000 horse- 
power, or by 230 percent. 

The value of implements and machinery on farms increased from $271,000,000 
in 1870 to $3,302,000,000 in 1930. The average value per farm of implements 
and machinery increased in this period from $102 to $525. The average 
value per worker on farms Increased from $46 to $315. The value of horses 
and mules increased from $583,000,000 in 1870 to $2,728,000,000 in 1920, and 
^ fell off to $1,349,000,000 in 1930. (For detail of estimates by class of power- 
oxen, mules, horses, windmills, steam engines, gas engines, elei*tricity, gas 
tractors, trucks, harvester-threi^ers— for each census year, 1850 to 1930, see 
Miscellaneous Publication 157, U.S. Department of Agriculture, p. 12, 1933; 
and for values, Ibid., p. 8.) 

It has been estimated that American Agriculture in 1931 was using in the 
neighborhood of 20,000,000,000 horsepower hours of primary power annually. 

The 1932 Year Book of the Department of Agriculture reported approximately 
3,000,000 farms using electricity. 

(P. 48.) 

Wfmt diversiftcatim requires,'^lt includes new knowledge regarding new 
crops that should be grown, general business methods in use of labor and capital, 
and modification of extreme commercialized farming to more of a sustained 
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type* The specialized fanner who decides to diversify more must therefore 
enlarge and enrich his fenowledge of agricultural products and their production 
and deduct from an enormous quantity of source material that which applies to 
his particular farm situation, 

(F. 50.) 

^ The farmers decreasing purchasing power . — ^If we were to consider all the 
farmers of America as one farmer and all the farms as his farm, on the average 
anything Irom the farm which he sold at a price of $1 in 1928, brought in 1920 a 
price of $1.47 ; in 1924 a price of 96 cents ; and in 1931 only 58 cents. For every 
hundred dollars obtained from the sale of farm products in 1928, he received 
$104.40 in 1924 ; $51 in 1931 ; and only $34.80 in 1932. Although the annual total 
or mass production of his crops increased more than 5 percent in 1931 over 
1921-25, the comparative annual income in dollars of John Farmer shrank more 
than 60 percent. For every dollar of farm income in 1928 he received less than 
45 cents 3 years later while the relative purchasing power of his total or aver- 
age income dropped more than 44 percent in the 8-year period from 1924 to 1931, 
inclusive. 

(P. 50.) 

“ Borne economic factors in the farm situation . — It has been estimated that the 
farmer’s share in the gross national income fell off from 16.6 percent in 1910 to 
perhaps 7 percent in 1930 and 1931. Net farm income — that is to say, the excess 
of the farmer’s income over what he had to pay out for rent, interest, taxes, 
wages to hired labor, and other farm operating costs — ^has been dropping in re- 
cent years even more rapidly than gross returns. It fell off from $5,579,000,000 
in 1929 to $1,291,000,000 in 1932 — the decline in these 3 short years of over 
$4,000,000,000 amounting to 77 percent. 

The basic facts in the changing agricultural situation during the 5 years, 
1928-32, are summarized in the following table : 

Fc&rm income: ld28'Sl 


Year 

Gross income 

Net income 

Index of 
purchasing 
power of 
farm 
products 

1928«100 

1932 j 

$5,143,000,000 1 

6.920.000. 000 

9.347.000. 000 

11.911.000. 000 1 

11.741.000. 000 : 

i 

$1,291,000,000 

2.440.000. 000 

3.750.000. 000 

6.679.000. 000 

5.463.000. 000 

34.8 
61 0 
71.2 
102.7 
100 0 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 



(P. 50) 

^ Rural and urban tides . — ^How formidable these annual shifting tides of 
peoi)le have been is shown by the figures for the past 13 years. During that 
peiiod the annual number of persons leaving farms for cities has ranged from 
about 900,000 in 1920, as the lowest, to more than 2,300,000 in 1926, as the high- 
est. On the other hand, the drift from the city to the farm ranged from about 
600,000 in 1920, as the lowest, to more than 1,700,000 in 1980, as the highest. 
During the 10-year period from 1920 to 1929, inclusive, there was a net move- 
ment of more than 6,000,000 from farms to cities. For the past 3 years, a 
reversal of the earlier trend has resulted in a net movement of 564,000 persons 
from the cities to the farms. 
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It is very important to bear in mind tbat for vocational education, the 
large fact in these population shiftings cityward and farmward is the volume 
of population displacement— the sum of the outflow plus the inflow, rather 
than any net change. The excess of the farmward over the cityward move- 
ment in any year, or as the ease may be of the cityward over the farm- 
ward movement, is only a net balance which is in no respect whatever a 
measure of the volume of displacement. The newcomer in the country presents 
a problem of occupational adjustment independently of the number of old 
residents who may recently have moved to tlie city— and these farm workers 
who move to the city will necessarily present problems of occupational adjust- 
ment to the city. 

(P. 53.) 

*^Lost years of the shifting /umer.— In the i^ifting between rural and 
urban communities, the individual suffers a great handicap, who has gone from 
rural to urban life and then back again to rural. If he returns to the same fann 
after 10 years of absence he is 10 years behind in his skill and knowledge. 
This has to be made up before he can be classified as a successful competitive 
farmer. However, in many cases his move back to the rural section has been 
to a different locality from the one from which he emigrated to the city or 
urban district. He is essentially a new farmer who must acquire all of the 
knowledges and skills of his new situation. 

(P. 53.) 

^ 4S Oluts and the F.FA » — ^Boys and girls in the ages from 10 to 20 years are 
eligible for membership in 4r-H clubs, As members they “ pledge themselves to 
carry out a farm or home enterprise using the best practices developed by the 
State agricultural colleges and the U.S. Department (^f Agriculture.” Through 
projects carried out under the supervision of State, county, and Federal ex- 
tension agents, members undertake ** to teach themselves, their friends, and their 
neighbors by actual demonstrations” the value of improved practices on the 
farm and in the farm home. (Boys and Girls 4~H Club Work under the 
Smith-Lever Act, 1014r-24. U.S. Depirtment of Agriculture, Misc. Circular 
No. 85.) The Secretary of Agiriculture notes in his 1932 annual rc^port that thew 
clubs have helped in “ efforts to augment and conserve farm incomes ” under 
live-at-home programs. In 1930 some 85,000 local club leaders were enlisted in 
the movement. Over 60,000 clubs were in operation in 1931, with an enroUmont 
of 360,653 boys and 529,721 girls. In this year some 1,693,000 “ projects ” wore 
undertaken. (Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture for 1033, p. 776.) 

The Future Farmers of America is a national organization of farm boys, 
generally in the ages 14 to 18, studying vocational agriculture in public schools. 
State associations under various names initiated the national organization in 
1928. There are 49 State, Territorial, and insular associations with approxi- 
mately 3,600 local chapters and a membership of about 90,000. The primary 
purpose of the F,F.A. is to supplement the instruction provided in high-school 
departments of vocational agriculture established under the National Vocational 
Education Acts, and major activities of the FF.A. programs constitute an in- 
herent part of the public school vocational agriculture program. It is during 
the period of 2 to 4 years in which the boy is taking vocational agriculture in 
the high scdiool that he is eligible to join his local chapter, and to advance 
through the “Green Hand”, “Future Farmer”, and “State Farmer” degrees. 
He is eligible to be made an “American Farmer” at a regular national conven- 
tion of the organization. Advancement through the several degrees is based 
upon progressively higher standards of achievement. The F.F.A. is strictly 
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a farm-boy organization officered throughout by farm boys. As a general rule, 
the teacher of vocational agriculture serves as adviser to the chapter. The 
State supervisor for agricultural education serves as adviser to the State asso- 
ciation, and tlie chief of the agricultural education service, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, as adviser to the national organization. 

(P. 55.) 

^ Need for additional departments of voeational agriculture in MgTi schools , — 
Vocational agriculture is now included in the programs of approximately 40 
percent of the rural high schools in the United States. It is estimated that 
about 14 percent of the farm boys in school between the ages of 14 and 20 are 
being reached by these vocational programs. A survey of high schools in 7 
Southern States to determine the need for establishment of vocational agricul- 
ture departments in these States found that departments already established 
constituted about 57 percent of the number needed. Other regions would, it is 
believed, show an even lower percentage for rural schools providing this instruc- 
tion in comparison with the total number operating under conditions indicating 
a need for such instruction. 

(Page 57.) 

^^The decreasing proportion of Federa^l and State <M for schools. — As 
one contributing factor of embarrassment to the rural community, it may 
be noted that the proportion of State and Federal funds in the total of all 
funds provided out of public revenues for our schools has declined during 
the past 20 years, although some States—as is true of Maryland, North 
Carolina, Delaware, and New York— are today paying a large share of total 
schools costs. (See State Support for Public Education. Report of the 
National Survey of School Finance, American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D.O., 193S, p. 26.) This means that taking the country over, our schools 
are today, as compared with 20 years ago, more dependent upon local re- 
sources, and that in many sections of the country the burden of supporting 
the schools is less equitably apportioned today on any basis, whether of need 
or of financial capacity to pay. 

(P. 58.) 

Output of electrical household appliances, — Taking net per capita out- 
put of electrical household appliances in 1925 as lOO, the output of such 
appliances increased from 1921 to 1929i in the ratio of 39 to 12!8 (Recent 
Social Trends, vol, 2, p. S99) . 

(P. 61.) 

^ The divorce record, — In 1930 the number of divorces reached a top level of 
72 per 10,000 of our population. On the average, this represented the breaking 
up of 7,200 families annually in any city of a million people and, in continental 
United States, of almost 9,000,000 families in a decade. As the number of 
divorces and legal separations is increasing at a rapid rate annually, the situa- 
tion seems certain to get worse before it gets better. 

(P. 63.) 

^ Affectiony the new Ixisis of the family. — ** Formerly, when the family was a 
business partnership, affection may never have existed, or it may have been 
turned into hate or irritation or suffering between husband and wife. Yet with 
affection gone a family group had to continue because of the economic bonds 
and other ties. The task of those who would solve family problems and who 
would direct the course of evolution of the family toward better channels is to 
discover as much as possible about the science and art of affection for parents^ 
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and children as well as husbands and wives to disseminate these discoveries as 
widely as possible.” (W, F. Ogburn, What’s Happening to the American Fam- 
ily, Children’s Magazine, December 192T.) 

(P. 63.) 

Trend toward miltifamily dwellingBr-^k. recent study of 14 cities of 500,000 
population showed the change from 1021 to 1029 to be a decrease in one-family 
dwellings from 44.2 to 25.2 percent; a decrease in two-family dwellings from 
21.7 to 10.3 percent; and an increase in apartments and tenements from 34.8 to 
64,4 percent. 

Similar tendencies were revealed by a survey of 257 cities of 25,000 or more 
population. In the period from 1921 to 1029, the proportion of families living 
in one-family dwellings had decreased from 58 to 40 pendent, and thc^ propor- 
tion living in two-family dwellings, from 17 to 11 percent, while the propor- 
tion living in dwellings accommodating three or more families had more than 
doubled, increasing from 24 to 49 percent. (U,S, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Monthly Labor Review, June 1930, p. 158.) 

(P. 64.) 

^ Urhanimtiott of the Trome,— At each census, it is found that more homes 
have, during the preceding decade, been brought within the limits of our expand- 
ing urban areas. Nearly two-thirds of the population in 1030 were living In 
incorporated places, large and small, the proportion llviiig in such places having 
increased from 55 percent in 1910 to 64 percent in 1930. One in eight of the 
population in 1930 were living in cities of 1,000,600 or more iuhabiUmts, and 
1 in 3 in cities of 50,000 or more. 

Urbanization is, how^ever, not entirely— perhaps not principally a matter of 
location of the home within city limits. It is rather a matter of bringing 
the home, wherever it may be loaited, within what may be called the sphere 
of social and economic urban influences. In this aspect of it, urbanization has 
meant extension of these influences into territory technically defined as rural, 
as well as incorporation of rural areas within urban districts. 

It is estimated that fully one-half of our populathm are living today within 1 
hour’s motor ride of one of the 93 cities of the country of 106,000 or more pop- 
ulation, and that three-quarters of the increase in populiiti<m during the decade 
1920-30 was witliin the immediate orbits of those large cities (Recent Social 
Trends, p, 492). Under present conditions, a home 10 miles out in the country 
may be much more urban than rural in character— doing tlte marketing in the 
city, seeking its recreation in the <*ity, and earning its living In the city. 
Moreover, the city Influence is brought out into the home over the radio and tele- 
phone, and by newspaper and magazine. 

Few homes in the counti^, however remote from the city they may be 
located, are entirely unaffected by urban influences. 

Finally, within each urban community itself also, as it has increased in 
population, wealth, and facilities, there has been a progressive intensifi<‘ation 
of those characteristics which distinguish the urban community from the 
open country. 

Practically all homes are being in some measure urbanized, which means 
that they are being exposed to an environment which* as has been polnte<l 
out, is, as compared with the rural community, more artificial, unstable, noisy, 
and congested, in which contacts are more numerous, impers<mal, and casual. 
Groves and Ogburn observe (American Marriage and F'amlly Relationslfips, 

71163“— 34 $ 
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p. 19) that the urbanization of life strips the family of much of its old-time 
function, and at the same time, increases the demand that is thrust upon it 
as a means of obtaining satisfactions.” 
fP, 64.) 

Buying a Expenditures of homemakers in “buying a living” 

run well up into the billions annually-— in fairly normal times amounting to 
perhaps $30,000,000,000— and they have been increasing rapidly in recent 
years. 

A few significant items in this account may be noted. United States census 
returns show that the value of output of canned and preserved products, as 
reported by the producer— and in large part, it may safely be assumed, pur- 
chased by the home maker for the family — increased from 1909 to 1929 by 
$074,000,000; the value of bakery goods increased in this period by $1,129,- 
000,000. In the decade 1919 to 1929, the per capita production of vegetables, 
fruits, and soups, canned outside the home approximately doubled (Recent 
Social Trends, p. 665. See, as a whole, especially chapters XIII, XVII, XVIII, 
XXI, XXIII, and XXIV of this study from which many items such as are 
noted here by way of illustration, might be quoted.) 

The ^alue of women’s clothing manufactured increased from $385,000,000 
in 1919 to $1,710,000,000 in 1929; of knit goods products from $200,000,000 to 
$900,000,000. 

We are told that from 1913 to 1928 the number of homes wired for electric 
light and power increased approximately from 48 to 200 per 1,000 nonfarm 
population (Recent Economic Changes, p. 67). 

As bearing on electrification of farm homes (which, of course, is a necessary 
condition of buying and using of electrical household appliances in these 
homes) it may be noted that the United States Department of Agriculture 
Tear Book for 1932 (p. 449) reports approximately 1,000,000 farms using 
electricity. Taking the combined output of electrical household appliances of 
all kinds, it appears that output per capita more than tripled from 1921 to 
1929 (Recent Social Trends, p. 899). 

In the field of buying services, such items as the following may be noted: 
Expenditures for work done in power laundries increased 110 percent from 
1919 to 1029; the number of workers in the cleaning and dyeing industry 
increased 220 percent (Recent Social Trends, pp. 6G5~6). The number of beds 
in hospitals increased 115 percent from 1909 to 1929; of medical and dental 
clinicsf from 100 in 1900 to 6,0(X) in 1930, and the annual number of visits had 
risen by 1930 to 30,000,000 (Ibid., pp. 672, 1071). Annual expenditures for 
recreation have been estimated to amount to some $10,000,000,000 (Ibid., 
p. 949). 

(F. 07.) 

^ Bales pressure on luyers for the family . — ^The home maker, in spending her 
Lhirty-odd billions a year, has been exposed to sales pressures from various 
sources, which have become increasingly intense in recent years. 

It is recognized that a large portion of the demand for prepared foods, 
clothing, and household equipment is a “made” rather than a “natural” 
demand-— made by house-to-house canvassing, organized selling campaigns, and 
advertising. “ It w^ould be a liberal estimate to say that only 25 percent of the 
business transacted in this country each day is done as a result of a ‘ natural 
demand.’ The other 75 percent is done as a result of salesmanship— and it is 
on the 75 percent that we make our living and you make yours.” (Quoted by 
Chase and Schlink from a circular sent out to its clients by an advertising 
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agency, “Your Money’s Wortla,” p. 13. The autliors doubt the jimiracy of 
these percentages, but do not dfiubt “that a staggering total of the natlon’s- 
purehasing power is so controlled, and that the TW'ra*ntage grows larger day 
by day/’) 

In 20 years, 1900 to 1029, expenditures for periodical advertising, according to 
the census, increased from $54,000,000 to $320,000,(t00 ; f<»r newspaper udvertip- 
ing from $149,000,(300 to $792,000,000. Abiding in exiKUiditures for otiier of 
adveitising, a grand total of some $1, 782.000, 0(X), or $15 per capita has been 
figured out for 1929 (Eecent Social Trends, pp. 871^872 1. 

This vast sum is expended to stimulate consumer consumpthui, rather than to 
provide economical expenditure of the family 5n<*ome, As bi^aring on possible 
economies that might be effected by intelligent informed buying, the following 
quotation from Chase and Hchlink (Your Money’s Worth, p. 05) is pertinent: 
“A scientist long on the staff of the Bureau of Standards estimates that a 
saving of at least a billion dollars a year would follow the release of the 
information seenred by testing and research annually in this organization to 
the public at large.” 

In brief, it appears that something over a billion and a half of dollars is 
expended in the community each year (i.e. for advertising) mt tlu* (mmm- 
er — ^in the present instance the housewife — ^to test out values of products, and 
help her make intelligent selection, but by producers and distributors to exert 
sales pressure and stimulate consumer demand. The pressures originating in 
response to this expenditure have been fairly described as “ shattering ” in their 
effect upon the consumei/s resistance. 

(P, 68.) 

^^Tlie fiMsiness of city Zf/e.-~Ono general characteristic of urban environ- 
ment, frequently overlooked, but of serious import for the family which must 
live in the city, may be noted by way of illustration—its noisiness. The noise 
abatement commission, appointed by the New York Commissioner of Health in 
1930 summarized the effects of noise in the city briefiy as follows: (1) That 
hearing is apt to be impaired by constant exposure to loud noises; (2) that 
noise interferes seriously with the efficiency of the worker ; (3) that the effort 
to overcome the effect of noise puts a great strain upon the nervous system, 
leading to pathological conditions; (4) that mdse Inteii'eres seriously with 
sleep ; and (5) that constant loud noises tend to prevent the normal develop- 
ment of infants and young children. 

(P. 69.) 

^ SafeoumrMny the health of the family. — ^It goes without saying that the 
home maker has played an exceedingly Importani part in making the discoveries 
of medical science in recent years effective in the home. To her must be given 
a large share of credit for such achievements as are registered in the reduction 
of infant mortality rates, and in the reduction of death rates for such children’s 
diseases as diphtheria, measles, scarlet fever, typhoid, and whooping cough. By 
consistent cooperative effort, in which agencies of voc*ational training iu home 
making must participate in the future, as in the past, tho.se rates can undoubt- 
edly be further reduced, and the health of the family be pi’ogressively more 
effectively safeguarded. 

That women in the home appreciate the need for aid to help them become 
more efficient in this branch of home making may be inferred from the increase^ 
in enrollments in adult classes dealing wdth subjects closely involving the 
health of the family. In eight states, enrollments in health and home-nursing 
classes, operated under the Vocational Education Act, for example, increased 
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from 40 on 1922 to 3,220 in 1932, and enrollments in classes deaUng witli foods 
and nutrition increased in this period from 591 to 7,808. 

(P. 71.) 

Increasing facilities for recreation , — ^How extensive the use of these 
facilities must be is shown by the figures for 1930; 100,000,000 people a week 
attended the movies. More than a total of $2,000,000,000 had been invested 
in public parks and more than three-fourths of a bilhon in golf courses and 
club houses. In the previous decade, record-breaking crowds attended every 
form of competitive sport, while the makers of hunting and fishing supplies 
reported the largest sales in their history. Both men and women have gone 
in for recreation on a large scale, and as never before, but most of it is outside 
the home. 

(P. 72.) 

^Socialisation of the home-maker’s /o&.—Increasingly in recent years, 
society in one or another of its organized aspects— particularly in urban com- 
munities, but in some measure also in rural districts— has undertaken to 
provide a great variety of social services free of cost to the home maker. 
Society’s success in this undertaking to render these services depends prin- 
cipally upon securing intelligent cooperation on the part of the housewife 
herself. The amount and increase of expenditures by communities in pro- 
viding for services of this sort is some index of the resources being made 
available. 


Estimated expenditures for free social services * 


Service 

1930 

1915 

Increase, 

1916--30 

Total 

$3,705,314,000 

$859,336,000 

$2,845,978,000 

Education 

2,883,351,000 

50.439.000 

83.276.000 

110.420.000 

438.686.000 

123.319.000 
15,824.000 

708, 164,000 

15.467.000 

21.296.000 

21.950.000 

68.005.000 

34.347.000 
108,000 

2, 176, 187, 000 

34.972.000 

61.980.000 

88.470.000 
380,681,000 

88.972.000 

15.716.000 

T^ihff^rieSj - - - - — 

Recreation - — - 

Conservation of health 

iTospi tills - --- -- - - 

Charities * 

Mothers’ pensions 


•In undeflated dollars. Recent Social Trends, p. 827. Data for 1915 are from the report of the 
President's Conference on Unemployment, Recent Economic Changes, vol, I, p. 19. Data for 1930 
were compiled by Dr. Isador Lubm of the Brookmgs Institution, Washington, D.C. 

(P. 74.) 

^^Does reformntion reform ? — ^At least 80 percent of the inmates of our 
reformatories will be found continuing their criminal careers 5 to 15 years later 
and so wiU at least 88 percent of the delinquents who appear before a juvenile 
court. As Dr. Bichard Cabot puts it, “ after treatment they were as bad as 
before or worse.” (See 500 Criminal Careers, Glueck and Glueck, New York, 
1930, and 1,000 Juvenile Delinquents, Glueck and Glueck, 1933.) 

(F. 81.) 

^Increase in During the very recent 3-year period, from 1929 to 1931, 

inclusive, the number of annual commitments to all State and National prisons 
and reformatories increased more than 20 percent, while the population of the 
country increased about 2 percent. Especially marked was the increase in the 
number of younger prisoners. While the population increase for 1930 over 1929 
amounted to about 1.2 percent, the number of youth under 21 committed to 
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pidsons and reformatories increased 11 percent, and tlie number of prisoners 21 
to 24 years of age increased more than 15 percent. The records from our juve- 
nile courts are even more disheartening. 

(P, 82.) 

new and senHam respomihilitp heinp imposed upon our puhUo sdhool 
system, — ^The present situation clearly imposes a now and serious responsibil- 
ity upon our public-school systems to provide a sort of educational discipline 
that will be adapted to the needs and interests of youths being t»xcluded from 
employment under child-labor laws and N.R.A. codes, and being kept longer in 
school under compulsory attendance laws. This responsibility was forecast 
by the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. The subcom- 
mittee on child labor of this conference comments as follows on special educa- 
tional provisions recommended: 

Numerous studies of working cMldron show that tho causes I'onnoetod with 
school have furnished the ehi(»f motives in witbdnivaL from school to go to 
work for large proportions of young workers. It is j^onerally admitted that 
in spite of great and continuing improvements, the type of Instruction and the 
school curricula provided are not yet sufficiently indlvitlualized to meet the ntods 
and abilities of all pupils. * • * Therefore, ifc is strtmgly urged, as a child- 

labor measure, that some content of education that will mean real development 
be formed and provided for these children, during the years when they are 
most in need of guidance (p. 4), 

In the past, children who have not fitted into the school curricula have 
been permitted to drop out and go to work. It is being more generally 
realized that since they are no longer permitted to go to work, they must not 
be permitted to drop out of school ; and neither must they be rt^quirod to con- 
tinue in a school which does not adapt its instruction to their capacities, 
interests, and needs. The school must, therefore, adapt its offerings to their 
requirements. 

In a recent address. Dr. George Drayton Strayer commented as follows on 
the increasing resposibility being devolved upon our public schools by extension 
of the period of compulsory attendance: 

We must look forward to the time when all boys and girls will continue In 
school until 18 or 20 years of age: Public education must accept the responsi- 
bility for an ever-increasing percentage of the total population because ot the 
reduction in the number of workers needed to maintain production in our 
machine-served civilization. 

<P. 87.) 

^Tlie shift in the printing husitwss, — ^Between 1019 and 1929, to illustrate 
the number of printing and publishing estuhlishmenls decreased more than 
20 percent. During that same interval the number employed in the business 
increased from about 370 thousand to more than 470 thousand. While 1 
group of 15 States lost 503, another group of six States gained 409 
establishments. 

(P. 89.) 

^Occupational sUftings hy States, 1910 to 15^0.— In agricultural occu- 
pations, the range of change during the 2 decades ending in 1930 was from 
a decrease of 40 percent in New Hampshire to an increase of more than 71 
percent in Arizona; in mining and minerals, from a decrease of 81 percent 
in Delaware to an increase of 441 percent in Louisiana; in manufacturing 
and mechanical industries, from a decrease of 6 percent In Vermont to an 
increase of 117 percent in Michigan; in transportation and communication, 
from a decrease of 20 percent •in Montana to an increase of 129 percent in 
Florida. 
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In public service occupations the range was from a decrease of 3 percent 
in Nevada to an increase of 245 percent in Florida ; in domestic and personal 
service, from a decrease of 18 percent in Nevada to an increase of 145 percent 
in Florida; in trade and commerce, from an increase of 25 percent in North 
Dakota to 218 percent in Arizona; in professional service, from an increase 
of 25 percent in Vermont to 270 percent in Florida; and in clerical occupa- 
tions, from an increase of 07 percent in Nevada to 320 percent in Florida. 
fP. 89.) 

^Voeatioml training as a condition of resumption of Msmess activity . — 
For millions of workers seeking employment, as business resumes normal 
activity, following the prolonged period of depression, which the country has 
been experiencing, it will not be a problem of getting back their old jobs. 
These will never again be available to them, or to anyone. They must find 
employment, if at all, in new industries, and in reorganized old industries, 
employing new methods, processes, and equipment. Traditional trade skill and 
occupational experience acquired in the predepression period will very gen- 
erally be misfit skill and experience in the period of resumption. The problem 
will accordingly be not simply a placement problem of returning labor to old 
jobs, but will be rather one of training labor for new jobs. 

The situation confronting vocational education was set forth by the 
Director of the Federal Board for Vocational Education in a statement to 
the House Committee on Appropriation, February, 1932. 

The point I would make, however, is this: That the jobs which industry will 
create, and is in fact now creating, will not be the old jobs, and that the neces- 
sity of preparing workers to take these new jobs will impose much greater 
demands upon our vocational schools in the period of resumption than in the 
present period of depression or in any period of normal activity. The demand 
for vocational training will increase during the transitional period roughly 
proportionally as business resumes in approaching normal activity; and I may 
add, that in some large measure, the resumption of normal activity hy industries 
will itself be conditioned upon the availability of adequate vocational training. 

(P. 90.) 
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